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Europe’s finest collections of Old Masters is to 
be found amongst the snows of the North, near 
the periphery of the Continent. The Hermitage Palace 
of Leningrad contains not only instructive collections 


r [ “esr a strange vagary of history one of 


of Russian antiquities—including the famous Kertch 
collection of Scythian gold jewellery—but one of the 
world’s greatest collections of paintings. 

Czar Peter the Great laid the foundation of this 
collection, although the Palace was not built until seventy- 
five years later. During his stay in Holland he purchased 
a number of pictures, chiefly hunting scenes, which were 
to decorate his palace. It was Catherine II (1762-1796) 
who as an enthusiastic connoisseur began collecting great 
paintings. The ‘‘ Semiramis of the North ”’ devoted 
large sums to the building up of what was to become 
Russia’s finest art collection. Her extensive political 
connections, as well as her natural flair, resulted in the 
acquisition of treasures which need not fear comparison 
with the Louvre or London’s National Gallery. Indeed, 
having regard to the numbers of Old Masters owned by 
the Hermitage—Rembrandts, Rubens, van Dycks—it 
can be said to occupy a leading position among the world’s 
museums. In 1930 it contained about one thousand five 
hundred items of front rank importance. 

Catherine’s first acquisition were two Rembrandts 
and a magnificent Ferdinand Bol, originally destined for 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. Shortly afterwards the 
famous Gaignat. Collection was auctioned in Paris, and 
the Empress hastened to give her agents unlimited dis- 
cretion. The result was that she acquired Murillo’s 
“Rest upon the Flight into Egypt,” Gerard Dou’s 
“Bathing Woman,” and “ The Reeler,’”’ and a fine 
Jacob van Loo. These prizes stimulated Catherine’s 
ambition as a collector, and she continued to display 
remarkably good taste and a sure touch. In 1769 she 
purchased the entire collection of Count Bruehl, the 
Saxon Ambassador, an acquisition which formed the 
chief stock of the Hermitage collection. It contained 
three Rembrandts, Terborch’s ‘‘ The Letter,’’ Rubens’ 
“Perseus and Andromeda,’”’ six Wouwermans, three 
beautiful paintings by Adriaen Ostade, and four pleasant 
pieces by Frans van Mieris the Elder. The Bruehl 
Collection also contained several works by Jacob Ruys- 
dael; an enchanting woodland scene by Jan Breughel 
the Elder; Paul Moreelse’s ‘‘ Duchess of Rohan as 
Venus’; a delightful sylvan scene with figures by 
Paulus Potter and the wonderful ‘“‘ The Gallant Man- 
servant,”’ by Lancret (Fig. IV). 

Of equal importance and rarity were David Teniers’ 
“Old Peasant in Love ’’; Terborch’s ‘‘ Message ’’—an 
enchanting work of this rare master; Tiepolo’s “ Feast 
of Cleopatra,’’ a masterpiece of composition and delicate 
colouring. Antoine Watteau’s ‘‘ Embarrassing Propo- 
sition ’’ was also a valuable accretion since his works 


were not easily obtainable even then, and one of Greuze’s 
very few male portraits, that of “‘ A Young Man” (Fig. 
III). 

The Empress experienced a sad disappointment when 
a ship bringing valuable. purchases from Amsterdam 
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MASTERPIECES COLLECTED FOR THE HERMITAGE 


by Catherine II and her Successors 


BY GEORGE MIHAN 





Fig. I. 


LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER’S 
“ VENUS” 


foundered near the Finnish coast in 1771. Many 
precious canvases were lost, and only a Mignard, dis- 
patched by another route, escaped destruction. But this 
misfortune did not cool the Empress’s ardour, and the 
following year she purchased a large collection in Geneva. 
In 1773 she bought the entire Crozat Gallery in Paris, 
the cost of which strained even the Imperial purse. This 
new acquisition rounded off the contents of the Hermitage 
collection which was now representative of all that was 
best in European painting. It now possessed one of 
Raffael’s most impressive Biblical paintings, the “*‘ Madonna 
and the Beardless Joseph,’’ and also his “‘ St. George.” 
Another unique piece from the Crozat collection was 
Giorgione’s ** Judith.” 

For the first time early German masters were now 
represented in the Hermitage. Particularly impressive 





Fig. II. ROMNEY’S “S. R. BORONZOWAK” Fig. III. GREUZE’S “ YOUNG MAN” 








Fig. IV. LANCRET’S “ THE GALLANT MANSERVANT ” Fig. V. STEEN’S “ THE CHOICE BETWEEN 
YOUTH AND AGE” 
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ere Christoph Amberger’s “‘ Male Portrait ’’—in his 
vere style reminiscent of Diirer at his best. Also his 
Portrait of a Patrician,” which is undoubtedly one of 
s best and most striking works, and “‘ Venus and 
upid ’’ by Lucas Cranach the Elder. (Fig. I.) 

The Crozat Gallery contained no fewer than five 
Rembrandts. While the “‘ Parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard ”’ is a very early work, his ‘‘ Girl with 
Broom ”’ is a fine achievement, and his “‘ Portrait of an 
Old Woman” betrays full maturity and a sovereign 
mastery. There were also three magnificent Rubens, 
representative of the artist’s best period. Of that rare 
master, Adriaen Brouwer, there is ‘‘ The Drunkard,” 
expressive of the artist’s masterly rendering of everyday 
sujets ennobled by whimsical humour. A Jacob Jordaens, 
‘Portrait of a Man,” is perhaps too redolent of the 
influence of Frans Hals, but there is a delightful Metsu, 
“The Concert,” with its remarkable treatment of 
materials. 

Crozat had been particularly fond of Italian masters, 
and thus the Hermitage was enriched with Sebastiano del 
Piomobo’s “* Portrait of Cardinal Pole,’’ the embodiment 
of dignified power; a female portrait by Alessandro 
Varotari of Padua, better known as Padovanino ; ‘‘ The 
Finding of Moses,’”’ a typical work of Paolo Veronese 
with its insistence on the decorative and sumptuous ; 
Schiavone’s “‘ Jove and Io’; and a most colourful and 
striking Tintoretto, ‘‘ The Birth of St. John the Baptist.” 
There is, too, a Domenico Feti, ‘‘ David,’”’ with the 
youth’s somewhat effeminate elegance forming a quaint 
contrast to the head of Goliath. 

French masters were also well represented in the 
Crozat collection. Two small Watteaus, painted on 
copper, representing ‘‘ The Hardships of War ” and “‘ The 
Recreations of War,” delight with their charming colour- 
ing and beautiful arrangement of figures and background. 
From among many others stand out Poussin’s great 
composition, “‘ The Triumph of Amphitrite ’’ with its 
wonderful colouring, and a noble and dignified portrait 
of the Duke of Alengon by Francois Clouet. Chardin 
is represented by one of his best works, ‘‘ The 
Laundress,” (Fig. VI), and Lancret with the charming 
“ Concert.” 

But Catherine’s zeal as a collector was not satiated. 
A year later, in 1774, her Chancellor, Count Galitzin, 
bought seven pictures at the auction in Paris of the 
Duke of Choisel’s collection. Among these were two 
famous Murillos, ‘‘ Country Boy ” and “‘ Country girl ”’ 
(Fig. VIII). From the Choisel collection, too, came a 
beautiful Rubens, ‘‘ Susanna Fourment and Daughter,” 
a work of simple dignity and charm, and Wouwerman’s 
“The Stag Hunt,” which shows a pleasing deviation 
from his usual style. 

In 1777 the famous expert Lebrun represented the 
Empress at the sale of the Randon de Boisset Gallery in 
Paris and purchased a number of beautiful paintings, 
among them a ravishing picture by Wouwerman, “ De- 
parture for the Hunt.” 

Two years later Count Pushkin, Russian ambassador 
in England, paid on behalf of the Empress the then 
enormous sum of £36,000 for the cream of the Haughton 
Hall collection. This gallery, founded by Walpole, 


Earl of Oxford, and continued by his son Horace, was 
Its proudest 
Flight Into Egypt ” and his 


among the foremost galleries of Europe. 


possessions were Murillo’s “ 
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“‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ a work of rare charm and 
harmony, which now graced the Hermitage. 

The Walpole collection was particularly rich in works 
by Rubens. Thirteen of his best pictures were pur- 
chased by Pushkin. He also bought a number of 
important paintings by Anthonis van Dyck. His “ Holy 
Family,”” one of the most enchanting renderings of this 
subject, went to St. Petersburg, as did his por- 
traits of Sir Thomas Chaloner, Philip Lord Wharton, 
Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, and King Charles I—not 
to forget his ‘‘ Madonna with the Partridges.” 

More Rembrandts, too, entered the Hermitage, 
including some of the best works of this artist, such as 
“Hannah Teaching Samuel” and an early work, 
“‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice.’”’ Altogether one hundred and 
ninety-eight paintings were bought from the Walpole 
collection. 

For a while Catherine seemed satisfied and instructed 
her agents not to make further purchases. However, 
her advisers drew her attention to the unique collection 
of Count Boudouin, and Catherine became so interested 
that she exerted the feminine privilege of changing her 
mind and bought the entire collection. It comprised 
one hundred and nineteen pictures, among them the fine 
“Young Woman with Ear-ring"’ by Rembrandt (Fig. 
VII), four portraits by Rubens, four by van Dyck, three 
Jacob Ruysdaels, one Ferdinand Bol, and one painting 
by Govaert Flinck—a talented pupil of Rembrandt. 
This purchase, however, was Catherine’s last large-scale 
acquisition. Subsequently she was interested only in 
smaller collections, and in the occasional purchase of 
single works by the greatest of Old Masters, especially 
those who were not well represented in the Hermitage. 
She maintained her contacts with eminent experts every- 
where, rounding off her collection which already was 
among the foremost of Europe. 

Yet strangely enough she never thought of combining 
her collection with the purchases made by Peter in order 
to exhibit them as a museum or public gallery. At the 
end of the XVIIIth century it would indeed have been 
a singular idea for an absolute monarch to give the public 
access to art treasures brought together for the Ruler’s 
delectation. The Hermitage, begun in 1765, was the 
Empress’s private Pavilion, adjacent to her Palace. 
Here she received her friends and intimates and held 
those brilliant receptions which were the wonder and 
admiration of Europe. She commissioned a famous 
architect, Velten, who built a new palace as an annexe 
to the existing Hermitage. Her incomparable collection 
was now displayed for the edification and delight of her 
courtiers in a gallery which was an imitation of Raffael’s 
famous Loggia in the Vatican. Here Raffael’s original 
paintings were copied, and since this was done in 1780, 
at a time when the originals in the Vatican were still in 
good condition, we are indebted to Catherine’s happy 
idea which allows us to enjoy excellent copies of Raffael’s 
delightful creations under the inclement skies of Russia. 

During the reign of Paul I nothing very remarkable 
was acquired, apart from a few Vernets. But Alexander 
I, remembering the splendour of his grandmother’s 
reign, resumed large-scale purchasing. After the fall 
of Napoleon he bought the collection of Malmaison, 
formerly the residence of the Empress Josephine. Among 
many masterpieces it contained an early Rembrandt, 
“* Descent from the Cross ”’ ; Luini’s ‘‘ St. Catherine ”’ ; 
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ree Paulus Potters, and four famous paintings by Claude 
orrain, ‘‘ Morning,”’ “‘ Noon,” “‘ Evening,” and “Night.” 

.lexander also purchased the well-known collection of 
e Amsterdam banker, Coesvelt—containing Raffael’s 
Madonna della Casa Alba ’—and a number of paint- 
gs from the Hope Gallery in Amsterdam. 

It was Alexander’s successor, Nicholas I, who trans- 
formed the Hermitage into a museum. He named it 

Hermitage Palace,’’ thus preserving for it the status 
f an imperial residence. Admission was therefore 
dependent on an incredible amount of red tape. An 
intending visitor had to submit a special application, 
10w his passport, and was obliged to wear full evening 
dress. All these formalities served to deter art lovers. 
The museum had been rebuilt by a Bavarian architect, 
Klenze, and despite several drawbacks, which included 
poor lighting, the splendour of the magnificent collection 
overwhelmed its rare visitors. 

Nicholas took a personal interest in the Hermitage 
Palace, which he endeavoured to make one of the fore- 
most museums in the world. In his zeal he unfortunately 
sold some of the most valuable treasures in order to 
defray the cost of another annexe—thus impairing the 
value of the whole. He later made up for these losses 
by making large purchases. Among these were ten 
paintings from the Miloradovich Gallery, and thirty 
works, formerly the property of the ‘‘ Duchess St. Leu ” 
(ex-Queen Hortense), which included a “ St. Sebastian ”’ 
by the Spaniard Ribera ; a male portrait by Rembrandt ; 
a family group by van der Helst, and Annibale Caracci’s 
“Descent from the Cross.” In 1834 the Russian 
Consul in Cadiz bought thirty-two paintings, mostly 
Spanish, thus vastly increasing the Hermitage’s ownership 
of Spanish masters. Two years later the Czar spent 
100,000 roubles on forty-two outstanding paintings from 
the collection of Lobanov-Rostovsky. 

General Prince Lieven donated ten Italian masters, 
and in 1845 the Grand Chamberlain and former Ambas- 
sador to Vienna, Tastchev, who had been an eminent 
collector and connoisseur, left part of his art treasures to 
the Hermitage, among them two panels of a triptych by 
Jan van Eyck, works by Bugiardini, Francia, Murillo, 
and a valuable copy of the ‘‘ Last Supper ”’ from the hand 
of Marco d’Oggiono. Eighteen-fifty was another good year 
for the Hermitage. It brought nine Titians, including his 
‘““Magdalen Repentant,” ‘St. Sebastian,” and ‘ The 
Toilet of Venus,’’ bought from the Barberigo Gallery. 
Shortly afterwards there followed thirty masterpieces 
from the collection of King William II of the Nether- 
lands, including Jan van Eyck’s delicate “* Annuncia- 
tion,” and a fragment by Rogier van der Weyden—“‘St. 
Luke painting the Virgin.’”” Among these also were 
Mabuse’s ‘“‘ Deposition,” Guercino’s “‘ Martyr of St. 
Katherine,” and portraits of Count Olivarez and King 
Philip IV from the school of Velasquez, possibly the work 
of his son-in-law, Juan del Mazo-Martifiez. 

Bruni, the expert and capable director of the museum, 
acquired a number of excellent works by Spanish painters 
when Marshal Soult’s famous collection was auctioned 
in Paris. Thus Zurbaran’s wonderful “ St. Laurent,” 
Murillo’s ‘‘ Deliverance of St. Peter,’’ and an Italian 
painting, the magnificent “‘ Bearing of the Cross” by 
Sebastiano del Piombo were added. During his stay in 
Paris Bruni also bought a splendid Rembrandt from the 
Duke of Morny. 
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Fig. IX. L. pa VINCI’S “MADONNA AND CHILD” 


After the death of Czar Nicholas, and as a consequence 
of the ruinous Crimean War, the Hermitage Gallery was 
not enlarged, except by paintings by Russian artists 
which were later transferred to the Russian Museum. 
Czar Alexander II, however, spent considerable sums 
of money on two occasions: in 1861, when he bought 
part of the contents of the Roman Campana Museum, 
and four years later when he purchased four canvases 
from the Duke of Litta in Milan. Among these was the 
much-contested ‘‘ Madonna Litta”’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci (Fig. [X), and a Madonna by Sasoferrato, whose 
art was much esteemed at that time. Alexander also 
enriched the Hermitage with several good works by and 
from the school of Raffael, notably his ‘‘ Madonna della 
Casa Conestabile,”’ a charming early work of the master 
which was bought in Perugia by the Empress Maria 
Theresia and donated to the gallery. Alexander III 
made an important decision in ordering the best works in 
other Imperial palaces to be transferred to the Hermitage. 

By the acquisition of a magnificent fresco by Fra 
Beato Angelico, Alexander enabled the Hermitage to 
display a representative work of the Italian pre-Raffaelite 
epoch, hitherto unrepresented. He also bought the 
valuable collection of Prince Galitzin, comprising one 
hundred and eighty-two paintings. These included a 
very fine triptych by Perugino, “‘ Crucifixion with the 
Virgin, St. John, Magdalen and St. Jerome,” a most 
impressive work which had long been ascribed to Raffael. 
Galitzin’s collection also contained rare Flemish and 
Dutch masters. 

(Continued on page 111) 





SOME FINELY DECORATED SPECIMENS 
OF BRISTOL PORCELAIN 


BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


has suffered is difficult to understand and is cer- 

tainly not to be explained by any lack of merit, nor 
can it be due entirely to scarcity, for although Bristol is one 
of the rarest of English XVIIIth century productions it is 
by no means unrepresented in public collections, and 
two excellent monographs have been published, yet it 
continues to remain the delight of a few discerning 
collectors. During the short course of its existence, from 
1773 to 1781, Champion’s factory was making true 
kaolinic porcelain based on Cookworthy’s 1768 patent, 
and it cannot be denied that a considerable proportion 
of the output shows unmistakable signs of the difficulties 
which so constantly beset the factory, not only problems 
of finance, but also of manipulation of a novel and 


[ns extent of the neglect which Bristol porcelain 


excessively ugly and quite devoid of any appeal other 
than that of rarity, the Cowles and the Harford (0 
Hickey), which are plain and uninteresting, cannot la 
claim to any place amongst the finest productions. 

The Smith and Plumer which are here illustrated ar 
not only the rarest of the services with this type o 
decoration, but are also very considerably the finest i: 
quality and finish. We know that Edmund Burke’s 
instructions to Champion when ordering the service fo 
his Bristol hostess, Sarah Smith, included an injunctio: 
to spare neither expense nor trouble in its production 
so we may logically conclude that it represents the ver: 
highest perfection of which Champion’s workmen and 
decorators were capable at that time. The teapot and 
stand, shown in Fig. I, are the most important portions of 


Fig. I. TEAPOT AND STAND of the celebrated Smith service on which Champion was directed “ to 


exhaust all the resources of his art ’’ 


exacting medium, and it may be possible that these less 
satisfactory productions have tended to obscure the 
qualities of the manufacture at its best. In order to 
give some indication of the high degree of quality and 
taste which Champion’s porcelain can show in its decora- 
tion, I propose to describe in detail some of the pieces 
in my own collection in the hope that other collectors 
may come to realize, as I did through the example and 
help of a friend whose collection of Bristol is of unrivalled 
quality, that Champion’s best was indeed superlative. 
Undoubtedly the most important single group of 
Bristol specimens comprises the so-called “historic 
services,”’ six of which are decorated in a very similar 
manner ; they are the Smith, Plumer, Leinster, ‘‘ chough,” 
Smyth and Edwards services, of all of which I possess 
examples. I am showing only the first two here, as the 
Leinster and Edwards have already been published by 
me in APOLLO, September 1942, and the “ chough ”’ will 
appear in a later issue of APOLLO. The remainder of 
these “‘ historic services,’’ such as the Burke, which is 


In the Author’s collection 


this celebrated service, and a closer examination of their 
decoration reveals in the most striking fashion the results 
which could be obtained when expense was ignored. 
Indeed, it is not only in the decoration that this excellence 
is to be observed, for the very shape of the teapot shows 
many points of superiority over the teapots of the other 
similar services. The decoration is well known, con- 
sisting of rich gilding, green festoons, monogram in pink 
blossoms and coat of arms in proper colours. It is in 
the gilding that the skill and perfection of the decoration 
is most clearly to be observed. The gold itself is of the 
very richest quality, thick and full-toned, and great use 
is made of the effective contrast between burnished and 
unburnished surfaces. In the wider bands the surface 
is divided into three portions, the two outer being bur- 
nished while the inner carries a design executed with the 
burnishing point. In the case of the band round the 
upper portion of the body and on the cover of the teapot, 
and round the rim of the stand, this design consists of 
conventional blossoms reserved on a ground of fine 
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ines; the broad band round the monogram 
years a zig-zag pattern of three lines, while that 
‘ound the coats of arms on the spout and beneath 
the loop of the handle has a design of large and 
mall ovals and dots. The zig-zag pattern is 
-mployed again round the orifice of the spout. 
Another device, seen on the wider of the two 
»ands round the base of the pot, is of diagonal 
panels of plain and burnished surface, the plain 
having a wavy line superimposed. This pattern 
uppears again up each side of the handle. The 
dentil edge to the pieces bears a minute and 
elaborate decoration consisting of a border of 
wavy lines following the loops of the pattern, 
and the all-pervading attention to detail is shown 
in the zig-zag line which enriches even the 
narrow gold band at the junctions of the handle 
and the body. Much of the decoration on the 
gilding of this service is of such a minute descrip- 
tion that its presence is revealed only on the 
most careful scrutiny, yet although so incon- 
spicuous in itself it contributes towards the 
production of a restrained magnificence of 
unequalled degree. Again, in the painting of 
the initials may be seen the extreme care which 
was lavished on this service. They are formed 
of tiny pink roses with gold foliage, every 
blossom to the very smallest is a perfect painting 
of a rose, completely finished. The laurel fes- 
toons are executed in two soft shades of green, 
most beautifully and carefully drawn, and the 
whole specimen is surmounted by an elaborately 
modelled rose with gold edges to the petals. It would be 
impossible to imagine a more magnificently decorated 
service or one more completely perfect in taste. 

The history of the Smith service is well known and 
need not be repeated here, but it may be of interest to 
record the story of the teapot and stand. The service 
was given by Edmund Burke to Mrs. Sarah Smith of 
Bristol in 1774 or 1775 and passed to her daughter, after 





Fig. III. COFFEE CUP AND SAUCER with turquoise border 
In the Author's collection 
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Fig. II. SUCRIER of the Plumer service 
In the Author's collection 


whose death there is a period of a few years during which 
nothing is known of the teapot except that it was in the 
possession of “ one of the family.’’ It was sold to Mr. 
W. Romaine Callender, M.P., of Mauldreth Hall, 
Lancashire, in 1873. At the Callender sale in 1876 it 
was bought for a Mr. Jesse Haworth for 71 guineas and 
was sold by him in 1898 to Mr. Trapnell. If Solon is 
correct in his statement that it fetched £210 it is possible 
that this was the sum paid by 
Mr. Trapnell. 

The service remained in 
the Trapnell collection until 
1912, when the Plymouth and 
Bristol portions were bought 
by Amor of London, from 
whom the teapot and stand 
were acquired by the late Mr. 
H. W. Hughes, from whose 
collection they passed into mine 
by private treaty in 1944. With 
the exception of very slight 
rubbing in parts of the gold 
wreath on the pot and on the 
stand they are in absolutely 
mint and brilliant condition 
and have obviously received 
unremitting care and protec- 
tion. The coat of arms is that of 
Smith with Pope on an escut- 
cheon of pretence. Specimens 
of this service are extremely 
seldom offered for sale and 
realize high prices when they 





Fig. IV. CREAM JUG from the Gainsborough service 
In the Author's collection 


do appear. After the Burke service, of which so large a 
portion is missing, it is the rarest of all the Bristol 
“historics."" The mark is a very curious one; the 
usual X in blue and A.*%. in lake. It is given in 
facsimile in the Trapnell catalogue, page xxiv. 
Next in rarity, and scarcely inferior in quality, 
is the Plumer service, of which the sucrier is 
shown in Fig. II. In this the gilding is of the 
same elaborate character and has been done 
apparently regardless of cost. The decoration 
engraved on the dentil border is, if anything, 
more detailed than on the previous service. 
The monogram is repeated on both sides, which 
is a great improvement on the design of the less 
sumptuous members of this group such as the 
Edwards service, of which also I have the sucrier 
and in which the crest appears only once, the 
remaining portion of the surface being occupied 
by two medallions of classical heads in sepia. 
In the case of the Plumer sucrier there are 
similar medallions, resulting in a well-filled 
surface giving nice balance to the piece. The 
interior likewise is found to be more elaborately 
decorated than others of the type, for it has a 
wreath of gold leaves round the lower part of 
the wall in addition to the elaborate conven- 
tional rose which habitually appears at the 
bottom. The teapot of this service is in the 
Bristol Museum, but is not by any means so 
beautiful in form as the Smith teapot just 
described, due mainly to an unfortunate handle. 
Like the former service, the Plumer is well 
documented. It was made for the William 
Plumer who represented Hertford for 40 years 
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in Parliament. After his death his widow re-married 
her husband, a Robert Ward, taking the additional name 
of Plumer. For some reason at present unascertained, 
the estate was being administered by trustees in 1847. 
The sucrier appeared at Sotheby’s on April 26, 1875 
when it was bought by Goode of South Audley Stree: 
for £40, being afterwards purchased by Mr. Trapnell. 
At the sale of his collection it came into the H. W. 
Hughes collection, whence it passed into my possession. 
The original cover has been missing since before Mr. 
Trapnell acquired it, but I have been able to furnish it 
with a cover from a similar service which, if not of quite 
such elaborate workmanship, at least serves to complete 
it much as it must have appeared originally. The sucrier, 
like the remainder of the service, is marked with the 
blue X. 

Fig. III affords a complete contrast to the very sophis- 
ticated specimens which have just been described, but as 
an example of excellent taste in ceramic decoration it 
could scarcely be bettered. The border, enclosed in 
richly gilt scrolls, is of turquoise with a marble veining 
in darker enamel; it forms a very effective combination 
with the brilliantly painted floral sprays and bouquets. 
The painting is of the most excellent description and is 
the work of a very sensitive and skilful artist, and the 
effect is enhanced by the completely plain form of the 
pieces it enriches. 

The covered cream jug in Fig. IV is of a rather more 
elaborate character, for in addition to the accomplished 
flower painting by the artist who decorated the previous 
cup and saucer, the gold band round the neck and on the 
cover has been embellished with diagonal passages of 
burnished and matt surface. The brilliant green laurel 
festoons and the bright colours of the flowers combine to 





Fig. V. TEAPOT with initials and date 1777 
In the Author’s collection 
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rm an effect of unusual harmony. This specimen 
elongs to what is usually termed the Gainsborough 
2rvice, but I have been unable to trace the origin of this 
scription. At least one other cream jug exists with this 
ecoration, but whether this denotes two similar services 
r a single large one is uncertain. I know of no other 
uplicated pieces except of course cups and saucers. 
ome portions of this service in my collection are marked 
in gold ; it is an unusual circumstance to find a gilder’s 
umber only, unaccompanied by the factory mark of the 
ross swords or X in blue. 

One type of decoration which was employed so fre- 
juently as to have become almost typical of Bristol was 
he device of festoons of flowers hanging from the dentil 
dges of pieces or looped over gold lines. The quality of 
his painting varies greatly, some examples being clumsily 
xecuted, while others are of the most delicate and 

graceful description. Of the latter I know of no finer 
example than that on the teapot in Fig. V, which is the 
work of the best flower painter. Every blossom is 
exquisitely rendered and the whole effect is one of extreme 
lightness. This teapot, which is the very finest known 
to me of the plainer types, is exceedingly well potted and 
exhibits in addition to the beautiful flower painting and 
delicate gilding two very unusual features. These are 


the presence of the inscription 55 the spout in fine 


gilding and the elaborate character of the cover. The 
initials represent an unknown original owner, and the 
date is important as showing the state of the manufactory 
four years after Champion had assumed control. The 
cover resembles that on the Burke teapot, sucrier, etc., 
in having an elaborate application of a bouquet and 
wreath of flowers in biscuit exactly similar to those on 
the well-known plaques. The remarkably slight damage 
which these tenuous flowers have suffered in their exposed 
position is a striking demonstration of the strength of 
the paste. The gilding has been used with restraint and 
is of magnificent quality. The band round the shoulder 
and on the cover has been burnished in the diagonal 
manner already described. The mark is the imitative 
crossed-swords in blue and the gilder’s number 2 in gold. 
This superlative specimen was formerly in the Trapnell 
collection and no finer example is likely to be discovered 
in the future. 

Another instance of the use of floral festoons is seen 
in the dessert plate in Fig. VI, one of a pair in my posses- 
sion in which the work of the same artist is employed. 
The brilliant enamels, fired to perfection, produce an 
effect of extreme beauty, and it is impossible to suggest 
any decoration which could more suitably be employed 
on Champion’s magnificent glaze and body. The mark 
is a blue * with the peculiar b which has long been 
recognized as denoting the best flower painter at Bristol. 
I have many examples of his work, both marked and 
unmarked ; his style cannot be mistaken. 

The last example I shall show of the use of floral 
festoons is that in Fig. VII, which is one of a pair of 
plates of a pattern generally acknowledged to be the 
finest that Champion ever employed for the decoration 
of his dessert services. It is known as the “ double 
ribbon pattern.’’ My pair of plates show it at its utmost 
perfection and they have been accorded the distinction 
of being selected for display at one of the largest loan 
-xhibitions of recent years. The interlaced ribbons, 


Fig. VI. DESSERT PLATE with floral festoons 
In the Author's collection 


Fig. VII. DESSERT PLATE with ribbon border 
In the Author's collection 

Fig. VIII. CAKE PLATE decorated in London, 
probably at Giles’ studio 
In the Author's collection 
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blue and mauve, are skilfully shaded to represent silk, 
while the gold Tudor roses in the interspaces and the 
gold lines over which the ribbons twine are applied with 
rare precision and richness. Here, again, we have the 
work of the best artist, this time unmarked except for 
the blue X. Specimens with this decoration, of first 
quality and condition, are always eagerly sought by 
collectors. 

A very different type of specimen is the large hexagonal 
vase in Fig. IX. It is somewhat earlier than the foregoing 
examples and may very probably belong to the period, 
in 1773, when Cookworthy retired and Champion took 
over the working of the patent. It will be recollected that 
the large tea pot and coffee pot in the Schreiber collection, 
which, with a sauce boat formerly in the Wallace Elliot 
collection, are the only other examples of this particular 
decoration known to me, are marked with the Plymouth 
mark in gold. The form of the vase with its mask 
handles and applied flowers, is well known and exists in 
several variants. It is undoubtedly the work of Tebo, 
who specialised in compositions of this kind and whose 
monogram is known on several. It is in the decoration 
that the probably unique feature, for a vase, exists, for 
the ground is covered with an enamel of a curious pale 
sapphire tone of extreme beauty, the effect being enhanced 
by the way in which it is applied to represent marble. 
This device was adopted from the caillouté grounds 
employed at Sévres. I have seen almost the same tone 
of blue in Montana sapphires. The gilding round the 
neck, at the base and framing the reserves, is of extreme 
virtuosity and very good quality, and the enamel painting, 
of a type well known on other Cookworthy productions, 
is effectively carried out and perfectly fired. The effect 
is very striking and beautiful. It was purchased from 
the Trapnell collection in 1913 for 165 guineas by Mr. 
Hughes, from whose collection it came to me. 


The fine cup and saucer in Fig. X is a brilliantly 


decorated specimen. The painting and gilding is so 
elaborate and in such unblemished condition that it 
seems this must be an example of the “* matchless cabinet 


Fig. X. CUP AND SAUCER decorated in Sevres style 


In the Author's collection 
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Fig. IX. LARGE HEXAGONAL VASE with 
light blue ground 


In the Author's collection 


cups ”’ which appear in the 1780 sale catalogue published 
by Nightingale in 1881. Not only is the decoration 
based on a Sévres original, but 
even the form of the pieces 
recalls the productions of that 
factory; the saucer has the 
straight outward-sloping sides 
which were a favourite device 
of the French potters. No 
attempt has been made to 
enrich the gilding with any 
burnished design; to have 
done so would have been to 
mar the good taste of the whole. 
On the cup the chaplets of pink 
roses are suspended by blue 
ribbons and there are swages of 
flowers hanging from the gold 
border; apart from this the 
decoration consists entirely of 
the finest gilding. On the 
saucer the enamel decoration is 
confined to two intertwined 
festoons, one of flowers and 
the other of laurel; they are 
superimposed on elaborate gold 
scrolls. The central group is 
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-omposed of a flaming torch, a pink and gold quiver, a 
yw and an olive branch, all united by a blue tasselled 
»bon. The whole composition produces an effect of 
mplete harmony, and it is, moreover, an extremely rare 
:ttern of which only one other example is known to me. 
is marked with the blue X and gold 3. 

The next specimen, the large chocolate pot in Fig. XI, 

another example of Bristol at its very finest and rarest. 

The proportions are excellent and it has a very satisfactory 
itwined handle. The gilder has allowed free rein to 
s skill, and the piece is remarkable for the virtuosity of 

the gold decoration, which is applied in a most compli- 

ated pattern of freely drawn scrolls and diapers of unique 
profusion. The enamel painting consists of a large 
bouquet under the spout, in which much use is made of 

a pale lake in combination with yellow, blue and red. A 

smaller bouquet adorns the cover and the remaining 

decoration is confined to small sprays and groups of 
flowers in association with the gilding. The reference in 

the Trapnell catalogue to this fine specimen (No. 438) 

ends with the statement ‘‘so profuse a decoration is 

unusual on Bristol porcelain.” The effect is one of 
restrained magnificence and good taste. The mark is 

the blue X. 

The last of the specimens I am showing belongs to an 
entirely different type of decoration owing to the fact 
that it was quite certainly added in London, probably 
at Giles’ studio, but I have included it as there are certain 
points of interest connected with the painting. It is the 
cake plate shown in Fig. VIII. The surface bears a 
moulded ‘“‘ pineapple ” pattern, leaving a plain central 
panel and a plain border. Starting with the undecorated 
article, the London painter has filled the central portion 
with a large group of “agitated” or ‘‘ quarrelsome ” 


birds in a leafy scene, all in a style well known and 
recognized on the productions of several English fac- 


tories, two of which, from Bow and Worcester, were 
illustrated in APOLLO, January, 1944. Placed over the 
moulded pattern are three butterflies and three insects, 
while the plain border is occupied by two intertwined 
laurel wreaths tied at each crossing with a mauve ribbon. 
The gilder has restrained himself to providing a dentate 
border on either side of the moulded passage and to 
small dots above the intersections of the wreaths. The 
moulded pattern includes a row of small bosses between 
each digitation of the outer edge of the pineapple design, 
but these have been completely ignored by the decorators. 
It is mainly in the matter of the green wreaths that a 
different technique may be observed ; although obviously 
inspired by the similar decoration of specimens such as 
those seen in Figs. I, II and IV, it is painted in a vastly 
more mechanical and perfunctory way in one tone of dark 
green, and constitutes the weak portion of an otherwise 
well-decorated piece. The green enamel has scaled off 
in a number of places, which is a thing that has not 
occurred on any of the specimens I possess of the type 
of Fig. I. This scaling of enamel is one of the things 
which often mars a Bristol piece ; it appears to be con- 
fined mainly to the green and blue enamels, and I am of 
the opinion that it is seen much less frequently on speci- 
mens which were decorated at the factory than on those 
which were painted in London. I do not go so far as 
to say that scaling is a definite sign of outside decoration, 
but I believe it is very frequently an indication. 

A collection of carefully chosen and well-arranged 


Fig. XI. LARGE CHOCOLATE POT with 
elaborate gilding 


In the Author's collection 


Bristol of the finest quality possesses a brilliance and 
freshness which makes neighbouring cabinets of frit- 
paste wares seem dull by comparison, while the decora- 
tion on the best examples from the factory can hold its 
own in the whole field of ceramic wares. A collector 
of fine Bristol porcelain requires tenacity of purpose and 
unremitting discernment in abundant measure, but his 
reward is correspondingly bounteous in the joy of possess- 
ing examples of superlative beauty. 
S Ss S 

ELISABET NEY. JAN ForTUNE and JEAN BurTon. (G. H. 

Harrap.) 1944. 10s. 6d. 

In this well-written and lively biography the life of a gifted 
woman sculptor is set before us, a life which is of interest to the 
art historian and critic just as much as to the psychologist and 
sociologist. The facts about Elisabet Ney’s life (1833-1907), 
her brilliant early career in Germany and her death, almost 
forgotten and embittered, in the United States, are presen‘ed, 
and a number of the characteristic works of this woman sculptor 
are shown in reproductions. Elisabet Ney fascinates as a per- 
sonality not so much by her achievements as by her endeavours. 
Her aversion against marriage, the curiously secluded life she led 
and the fixation she had for her sons were the protest of a gifted 
woman against the traditional social position allotted to her sex. 

The romantic career of Elizabet Ney has made it difficult to 
approach her objectively as an exponent of a wave of “ Classicism ” 
not infrequent in XIXth century Germany. But the sound and 
entertaining biography now laid before the public will no doubt 
provide the basis for further research with regard to the artist and 
her period, thus allowing of a more detached appreciation of her 
merits as a sculptor. H. R. 
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MODERNISTICS, MODERNS AND TRADITION 





HAZELWOOD 


By Ivon HITCHENS 


Exhibited at the Leicester Galleries 


Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


trating my choice for the month will rouse a cry of 

furious scorn from quite a large number of APOLLO 
readers ; maybe, for all I know, even the majority, at least 
of the antique collectors, who are accustomed to look back 
upon the past rather than around the present. And 
really there is something inevitably nostalgic about the 
“‘ long-long-ago.”” How charming, how delightful an 
old Tudor room with its panelling and all; until one 
remembers that the old Tudors, like, later, the old Jaco- 
beans and the old Georgians, even the best of them—I 
mean the nobility and gentry—never bathed, seldom 
really washed, rarely had their underclothes laundered, 
and, covered in vermin, vigorously plied their ‘ back 
scratchers.” The nostalgic sense is precious, but also 
extremely delicate: it shrinks from too close a scrutiny 
of the past. “In the old days” things were different 
and things were better ; no doubt, but let us remember 
that the present is the past of the future : it’s a chastening 
thought ! 

What, it will be asked, has all this to do with Perspex’s 
choice for the month ? 

By rather fortunate coincidence the author of the 
work illustrated on this page, Mr. Ivon Hitchens, had an 
exhibition of his pictures at the Leicester Gallery coinci- 
dent, or nearly so, with Captain Alan Graham’s vigorous 
protest in Parliament against “‘the poor quality and 
debasing effect of the pictorial art evinced at the exhibi- 
tions provided by C.E.M.A.” His protest was, with at 
least equal vigour, supported by a number of eminent 
artists—the new president of the Royal Academy amongst 
them—with a letter to The Times. This led to a lively 
correspondence both for and against Captain Alan 
Graham's point of view. Lord Keynes, the Chairman 
of C.E.M.A., pointed out that the accusation had no 
foundation in fact, observing, inter alia : ‘It is, I think, 


I is a foregone conclusion that the picture illus- 
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somewhat scandalous that so distinguished a bedy of 
signatories should write that sort of letter with so little 
preliminary inquiry into the facts.” 

Now, in the werds of the old music-hall song : ‘‘ What’s 
all the row about ” ? 

It simply boils down to this, that some people don’t 
like what they call ‘‘ modernistic”’ art, of which they 
would regard the picture reproduced here, as, indeed, all 
Mr. Hitchens’s paintings, as good examples, I have no 
doubt. 

One of the correspondents in The Times—the Ear! 
of Huntingdon—began his letter in support of the 
“‘ modernistics ’’ with these words: ‘The letter in your 
issue of March 11th signed by various persons notable 
in the werld of academic art, must be unique in the 
annals of newspaper correspondence, their combined 
ages probably never having been exceeded by any group 
of 11 signatories,”” which he figures out at “‘ considerably 
above 70.” “‘ It is common,” he goes on, “‘ for the older 
generation to resent new forms and ideas; and such a 
letter might perhaps be dismissed with an indulgent smile 
were it not for a sinister underlying tone.” 

This is where Perspex comes in, since he—though by 
no means “considerably above 70—’’definitely belongs to 
the new president’s generation and yet profoundly agrees 
with the Earl—except in the reference to age. It is 
certainly remarkable that the eleven signatories should all 
be old men; but in my experience quite young persons 
also dislike ‘‘ this modernistic stuff.’’ It is, as I have 
found, not a matter of age but of temperament and intelli- 
gence, and for that reason the problem deserves examina- 
tion here. 

Mr. R. O. Dunlop, also writing to The Times in sup- 
port of the ‘“ modernistics,” says: “The so-called 
‘modern ’ artists of to-day are genuine, sincere, creative 
painters whose work, however experimental it may seem 
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» the narrow-minded traditionalist, is based on intellect 
nd contains sound painting qualities of a far more subtle 
andard than most of the Victorians and Edwardians.” 

That, again, seems to me to be true, except that many 
f “‘ the so-called ‘ modern ’ artists of to-day ”’ are in fact 
he modernistics ; in other words, they ape the “ so-called 
noderns ’’—for that is the only legitimate implication of 
he word “‘ modernistic ”’ ; and it is often difficult at first 
lance to distinguish the “‘ modernistic’”’ from the 
‘ modern,” and the latter from the unsuccessful experi- 
nent of their “‘ apes.” 

Whence does this difficulty arise? It is inherent in 
he broad aim of the “‘ moderns,”’ indicated by the word 
creative which Mr. Dunlop has used. 

To the genuine modern a picture is something that 
ias to be created, like a musical composition ; it is not 
something that can be imitated from Nature or composed 
from traditions of art. To the “‘ modern ” it is rather a 
matter of that painful investigation which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds hoped to spare the student, as readers of another 
article in this number, concerning the R.A. Presidents, 
may have noted. 

Now whatever may be the particular distinction of 
traditionalists, broadly speaking it is true of all of them 
that directly or indirectly they aim at holding a mirror 
up to Nature. Traditional criticism therefore concerns 
itself mainly with questions of imitation. When that 
quality has been ruled out altogether, the traditional 
critic is naturally at sea. But the would-be ‘‘ modern,” 
that is to say the ‘‘ modernistic,” is likewise at sea; he 
does not grasp all the aims of the true moderns and they 
are by no means identical. One cannot, for example, 
compare Mr. Dunlop’s with Mr. Hitchens’s landscapes, 
in that sense, nor Mr. Paul Nash’s pictures with Mr. 
Tunnard’s. Yet there is one principle that should 
distinguish all art whether “ traditional ”’ or “‘ modern ” 
—namely, the abstract principle of design, based as that 
is On unity in variety, variety in unity, balance, pro- 
portion, harmony: in short, a just relation of parts to 
parts and of these to the whole. 

The illustration at the head of these notes, a black 
and white rendering of a simple picture, emphasizes the 
difficulties which readers, willing to find out what there 
is in this ‘‘ modern ” art, must overcome. 

To start off with, it is obvious that the picture is not 
an imitation of a wood. No one of good faith will imagine 
that Mr. Hitchens could not draw trees more “‘lifelike”’ ; 
even an infant could do that. So it is clear that the artist 
aims at something other than imitation. Mr. Hitchens, 
however, possesses precisely what Mr. Dunlop describes 
as ‘‘ sound painting qualities”, and such qualities combine 
a sound handling of paint—of pigments—with a feeling 
for colour, not colours; there is an enormous difference 
between the singular and the plural. It is therefore 
absurd to attempt to judge his picture here by a black 
and white reproduction, which is photographic and there- 
fore does not even reproduce the tone relations of the 
colours correctly. One cannot and one should not, 
therefore, blame those who can make “ neither head nor 
tail’ of this print; but, on the other hand, they also 
should refrain from deciding what the artist—and, one 
may add, the writer—treats seriously, and with respect. 

I have often, in the past, ventured to criticize Mr. 
Hitchens’s paintings because they seemed to me to give 
too little in the shape of design ; the canvases were, it 
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seems to me, not full enough. He seemed to me to strike 
single notes rather than chords. In this show, however, 
there are many paintings that are full—like the one here 
illustrated—and therefore make splendid luscious colour 
compositions. The one illustrated here might be des- 
cribed as a summing-up of colour emotions in a walk 
through a hazel wood. Such things must be appreciated 
rather in the way in which one appreciates the titles of 
Debussy’s musical compositions, say “‘ Gardens in the 
Rain,’”’ ‘‘ Dead Leaves,”’ ‘‘ Clouds,”” when no one in his 
senses would expect imitations in sound. Nor does any- 
one find anything strange in the fact that Debussy should 
have made “ Clouds ” or ‘* Mist”’, which are not objects 
of sound at all, subject matter of music ; neither therefore 
should one find anything strange in the fact that Hitchens 
should make a “‘ Hazelwood ” or a “ Plantation Drive ” 
the subject matter of a colour composition without tran- 
scribing the objects themselves in detail. In fact, I think 
Hitchens has quite unnecessarily given the starting-off 
point of his composition in the titles of his pictures, as 
when he calls one ‘‘ Boy with Chessboard,”’ another ‘‘ Boy 
with Dominoes,” thus inevitably making the spectator 
look for the inessentials. Incidentally some of the thus 
specifically explained pictures are to me the least success- 
ful ; whereas in the others he has reached a much higher 
level than ever before. Supposing, however,he had treated, 
say, “‘ Boy with Chessboard ” in the traditional sense. 
Had he done this very well he might have produced a 
“Chardin ”’ or ‘‘ Vermeer ”’ or a “ Manet,” but being 
none of these himself the likelihood is that he would have 
given us either a “‘ Plagiarism "’ or an unimportant factual 
document. As it is, we have from his brush compositions 
perhaps of varying esthetic merit, but at all events, 
varying on a different but equally legitimate plane. It is 
even possible that posterity may find this plane the higher 
one. As to that I pretend to prophesy nothing. I only 
know that more and more pictures resting on what The 
Times Eleven call “‘ The Traditional Glories of Painting ”’ 
seem to fall lamentably below the levels of ‘* Tradition.” 
Or would the Eleven seriously contend that the academic 
idols of their generation, the Leightons, Leaders, Marcus 
Stones, Frank Dicksees, Joseph Farquharsons, e tutti 
quanti, were true representatives of this traditional 
glory? But they were all R.A.s, one must remind the 
reader. 

What has escaped the indignant Eleven is the fact 
that the modern “‘ isms ”’ are simply the symptoms of the 
gradual evolution of a tendency away from purely 
representational art. The present generation, or genera- 
tions (Cézanne is already an “‘old master’’), therefore are 
divided, some clinging temperamentally to the accustomed 
representational tradition ; others on the contrary finding 
an intellectual and emotional stimulus in the afore- 
mentioned “‘ painful investigations,”’ painful just because 
they are blazing a trail. 

As one of the old generation I confess that I have not 
yet been moved as I was once moved, but am no longer, 
by the Traditional Academicists. That, I perceive, is the 
penalty of prolonged experience, but that this new ten- 
dency is more stimulating and has—in spite of appear- 
ance—sounder foundations than most of Victorian and 
Edwardian art I have no doubt. 

As the late Roger Fry opined, there are, as we now 
see, two standards of art which differ fundamentally ; 
and if the new President of the Royal Academy really 
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wishes to do something worthy of the institution over 
which he presides, he will acknowledge the existence of 
these two standards by pressing for two annual exhibi- 
tions ; one, devoted to representational art, traditionally 
opening on the first day of May; the other devoted to 
“Modern ” art preferably opening on the first Monday 
in October. We should then be rid of the painful “* con- 
cessions ” to “ modern” art which now strike such an 
odd note. On the other hand, the moderns should also 
dissociate themselves from the old “ Allied Artists ” 
conception which favoured the incompetent modernistic 
artists at the expense of the sound moderns. 

This brings us (somehow as a matter of course) to 
the Etchings, Lithographs and Woodcuts from the Collection 
of the late Sir Michael Sadler, also on show at the Leicester 
Galleries. 

Sir Michael's taste was Catholic. One will find here 
Manet and Shannon, Nevinson and Bauer, Carriére and 
Matisse, shoulder to shoulder. Evidently Sir Michael 
liked to collect anything that he thought good of its kind. 
Here again, one might establish not only the two different 
standards alluded to above, but also make a distinction 
between what is good of its kind and what appeals to one 
personally. And here Sir Michael’s preferences are 
difficult to follow—his taste seems to have been so 
extraordinarily catholic that one must presume the 
Exhibition to show rather an evolution than a fixed 
standard of taste. 

From the general public’s point of view no doubt 
Daumier’s coloured lithographs, especially the political 
caricatures, will have the widest appeal. What interests 
us here most are, however, Vuillard’s lithographs in colour, 
because owing to the method by which they are produced, 
one finds in them colour patches which make of them 
designs in the abstract rather anticipating Hitchens’s. 
There is no real connection of course, but I have no 
doubt that they will help those who appreciate Vuillard 
to see what there is in Hitchens as a colourist. Also 
important is the series of Gauguin’s woodcuts, helpful 
for those who wish to trace the growth of “‘ modern ” 
art to some of its sources—as are of course also the very 
interesting Picasso’s. This show in its variety is delightful, 
incidentally completely cutting the ground from under 
the feet of the “‘ anti-moderns.” 

At the Redfern Gallery was to be seen an exhibition 
of strong and fascinating contrasts, namely, Oils by 
Rodrigo Moynihan and pictures by Francisco Bores. Mr. 
Moynihan is, I believe, of half Spanish, half Irish extrac- 
tion. Francisco Bores is a Catalonian. There could 
hardly be a greater difference, however, between their 
outlooks. Bores is a “‘ modernist,” that is to say, an 
artist who uses but does not represent Nature; it also 
means in his case that he draws rather than paints his 
subject-matter, though he has a sense of colour which he 
uses freely to express a mood. The result is that one, or 
I had better say, I, can appreciate and admire such 
different pictures as ‘“‘ La Coupeuse,”’ “‘ Clair de Lune,”’ 
“ Femme au Piano,” and “‘ Le Dernier Souper "’ ; whilst 
others leave me unmoved. Moynihan’s paintings, 
including, as they do, Portraits, Landscapes, and Still- 
lifes, also cannot be adequately described, though they 
are representational, traditional, naturalistic, call it what 
you will so long as it signifies a rendering of a thing seen 
with the physical eye; and they cannot be described, 
because their merit lies purely in the painting. Moyni- 


han’s art is what one feels inclined to call just damned 
good painting and leave it at that. If one is to find any 
fault at all it is that he takes no special care to make each 
design complete, and favours rather too low a tone for 
wall decoration, especially in some of his landscapes. 
But because his handling of oil colour and his subtlety 
in tone is so admirable, and because to this is added in 
his portraiture a strong sense of essential likeness one 
would not tire of his art as one does of that of his unrepre- 
sentational contemporaries. Sheer good painting is, and 
always has been, rare. In his water-colours Moyniham 
has a nice fluent technique ; they are higher in key, of 
course, and perhaps more ordinary. 

Mr. Cecil Michaelis’s paintings of Africa and Italy, 
also at the Redfern Gallery, are records of these two 
countries ; but it is the monochrome scenes of Moorish 
life which I found the more attractive and interesting. 

Owing to enemy action, Messrs. Reid and Lefevre 
have had to leave their King Street premises and have 
found a new home in Bond Street, close to the AZolian 
Hall. The Galleries, with their frontal windows and the 
bays on the wall opposite, produce an almost Dutch 
effect. It will be interesting to see what impression this 
different lighting will make on the exhibits. The first 
exhibition is devoted to the pictures of Robert Bevan, 
one of the first English ‘‘ Post-Impressionists ’’ who 
died some twenty years ago. He began as an Impressionist 
and worked with Gauguin at Pont Aven in Brittany, and 
in addition was a typically English lover of “* Horseflesh.” 
His pictures were last exhibited in 1925. A young con- 
temporary artist, Keith Vaughan, is holding his first show 
in the same Galleries at the same time. He belongs to 
the Graham Sutherland and John Piper circle. 

Miss Deborah Fergus, who has an exhibition of her 
paintings at the Archer Gallery, 303 Westbourne Grove, 
is, I discovered, a very young woman who, as she told me, 
has never studied painting at any art school, and in fact, 
since the war her art has become merely a spare-time 
occupation. Considering all this, her oil painting, in 
particular the head of a negro, is a quite remarkable 
achievement ; in water-colours, too, she shows undeni- 
able talent, though they are all of a surrealist nature, 
whilst her oil paintings are realistic, or, to use the 
fashionable jargon, “ representational.’’ In her por- 
traiture she shows a distinct flair for choosing a charac- 
teristic attitude ; but her surrealism, I was disappointed to 
learn, just happens; she herself does not know what 
her subjects mean. It is because I think that Miss 
Deborah has a pronounced talent that I venture to make 
the following comment, which perhaps may be of value 
to others similarly gifted. This is a cruel world ; it does 
not care whether an artist has ever studied or whether 
he has studied painstakingly for years; all that counts 
is the result. But we have passed through a regrettable 
period when artists have been praised and admired for 
their ignorance rather than for their knowledge; for 
their irrational rather than their rational activities. 
This is heresy. The first thing that an artist should 
acquire is the ability to express himself precisely and 
therefore consciously. To do so he must have full 
command over his medium and certainly a firm concep- 
tion of what he wishes to express. It would be a great 
pity if this young painter—and there are many in her 
case—were to rely only on what she can do without study ; 
that way lies only disappointment and, ultimately, failure. 
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SWANSEA AND NANTGARW PORCELAIN 


AND POTTER Y--Par 1 


F all the personalities associated 
() with the manufacture of porce- 

lain in Wales we must assess the 
ndeavours of William Weston Young 
5 a most important contribution. This 
nterprising, hard-working man was of 
he calibre hardly less than we associate 
vith genius. Blessed with no outstand- 
ng education, or the fortune to belong 
o a family of influence cr wealth, he 
icquired knowledge and ability to 
become a surveyor or standing in the 
county of Glamorgan, a farmer, a 
alvager of ships and wrecked vessels, 
a botanist, the author of ‘‘ The Guide 
to the Vale of Glyn Neath,” and a 
painter of interest if not distinction, on 
Swansea and Nantgarw porcelain. These 
by no means exhaust his diverse 
activities ; but we must proceed to his 
efforts and interests for Swansea and 
Nantgarw ceramics. 

For three years, from 1803, he was 
employed at the Cambrian Pottery, 
Swansea, owned by Haynes and Lewis 
Weston Dilwyn. Dilwyn was later 
Member of Parliament for Swansea, but 
was a novice to the industry, put there 
by his father’s money. Technically it is doubtful whether 
he ever knew much regarding the actual manufacture of 
porcelain. He had, however, in common with Young, a 
keen interest in botany. We know as a result that much 
of Young’s time at Swansea was taken up by paintings on 
pottery of botanical subjects, and the somewhat precise, 
stiff paintings, often with their names carefully written 
under the glaze, can circumstantially be attributed to 
him. We know for a fact that Dilwyn and Young con- 
tracted a relationship, if not a friendship, that lasted for 
many years after Young had ceased to work for him. 

Between 1806 and 1813 or 1814 Young retained his 
connection, too, by purchasing from Swansea, pottery in 
the “‘ white,”” some of which he decorated at his home 
near Porthcawl, where he had erected a kiln fer fixing 
the colours and glazing—firing. 

He kept a diary and other records extending over 
many years, which have been invaluable in tracing the 
facts of much of the happenings at and relating to Swansea 
and Nantgarw. The minutest details are frequently 
recorded, not only of his activities but also of his financial 
transactions, which were many and varied. Items of 
Shillings are frequently entered, and his juggling with 
giving and receiving “ bills ”’ or promissory notes galore, 
almost warrant a private “‘ counting house ”’! 

Between 1815 and 1821 he designed and constructed 
a tomb for Mansel Talbot, who was a wealthy and 
extensive landowner. (After an adventurous yachting 
cruise in the Mediterranean, Emanuel Marendaz accom- 
lanied Talbot to England and lived with him at Margam 
Castle until 1797, afterwards settling between Margam 


Fig. I. 


A NANTGARW TEAPOT 


BY CAPTAIN D. M. K. MARENDAZ 





Exhibited at the 1935 Exhibition 


and Porthcawl.) There is a record of Young repaying 
David Marendaz a small loan. Talbots and the Maren- 
dazes all lay buried at Margam Abbey, where Young 
erected the tomb, and refers to such people as Billingsley 
and Pardoe meeting him there. 

Billingsley’s small capital soon gave out at Nantgarw, 
and Young was approached for help. Unless Young had 
had something to do with Billingsley ever commencing 
at Nantgarw, it is most singular that of all the people of 
Wales he should be enlisted: there is, by inference, a 
strong supposition that he had. 

Be that as it may, he immediately came forward, and 
by bills and cash between January, 1814 and September 
of the same year, advanced about {600. By the latter 
month funds were at low level and a memorial was written 
by Young and signed by himself, Billingsley and Walker, 
addressed to the Lords Commissioners of Trades and 
Plantations, appealing for Government help. 

The grounds, astute and sagacious, were that as 
Sévres had become part of the Royal possessions of 
France, “‘ therefore doing away with profit and loss and 
fixing the attention of the artists to excellence alone,”’ so 
Nantgarw, laying claim to a superiority, should te 
accorded a similar benefit in Great Britain. They asked 
for £500 immediately to relieve them of financial worries ! 

This Government Department one hundred and thirty 
years ago, dealing with the matter in the course of ten 
days or so, cannot but be regarded as a model of ex- 
peditiousness. That is so far as our admiration can go, for, 
alas, in other respects they set a precedent for the courteous 
answer, in the negative. 


Io! 











However, one of the Lords Commissioners was Sir 
Joseph Banks, and he was sufficiently impressed to write 
to his friend, a fellow student of botany, to “‘ advise him 
upon the Nantgarw product.” Within a week his friend 
had visited Nantgarw and, inside fourteen days, had 
negotiated for the transfer of Billingsley and Walker to 
Swansea. For Sir Joseph Banks’ friend was none other 
than Lewis Weston Dilwyn. Young knew him well, and 
yet he is brought in, in this roundabout way, and so soon 
as he is in, Young goes out of all active participation. It 
might well be he did not want Dilwyn to be acquainted 
with his activities in connection with the founding of 
Nantgarw and therefore did not approach direct. 

Nevertheless, for the development of Billingsley’s 
beautiful translucent paste it seemed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. This all too soon was shattered by Dilwyn’s 
impatience to turn it into a money maker. He saw for 
himself at Nantgarw that so delicate was the paste and 


Fig. II. NANTGARW. Pink roses, simple green 


leaves and two butterflies provide the colour 


so critical the firing temperature that 80 per cent of the 
product was scrapped in the kiln. Instead of facing the 
requisite and long and patient path for development he 
immediately ordered the use of an experimental paste. 
In protest, Billingsley 'eaves Swansea and returns 
alone to the mountain side of Nantgarw. But only for 
a short time, for, aided by financial stringency and 
Young’s mediation, he returns, but probably only as in 
charge of the decorating department until he finally 
leaves, again for Nantgarw, in 1816. Then Young comes 
to the rescue once more and finds the money for Billingsley 
to get going. This time he raises £1,000 by getting ten 
local people to each subscribe £100. The end of 1817 
saw the end, too, of this. Billingsley leaves for ever. 
Young puts up the money to take over and continues, 
putting in Thos. Pardoe as manager, producing an 
inferior porcelain whilst apparently experimenting to 
attain Billingsley’s. Precariously he finances the project 
until 1822. Success nowhere in sight. Try as he may 
the burden is too much for him. He is made a bankrupt. 
The effects of Nantgarw are sold and the tragic little 
factory ceases for ever as a producer of porcelain. 
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What I have written of Billingsley and Willia: 
Weston Young gives very briefly the vicissitudes c 
finance and production and the men behind the projec 

It will be abundantly clear that elaborately modelle 
or intricate and delicate adornments to any specimen o 
Swansea or Nantgarw porcelain, especially the latter 
would, owing to the difficulties of production, have bee: 
impossible. Here is a guide to collectors of paramoun 
importance. Simplicity alone was possible. As 80 pe 
cent or go per cent of the comparatively robust plate 
were useless when fired, it is incontrovertible that fine 
delicately modelled, encrusted flowers, figures and such- 
like, however well they might appear to be authenticated 
could never have been of the Nantgarw factory: i 
perfect, it would be as likely as a miracle to be Swansea 
The reason for the rarity of vases of even simple forn 
will now be appreciated. 

So, the beauty of the paste, nearly all translucent by 


Fig. III. SWANSEA. Hill scenes painted 
by BILLINGSLEY 


transmitted light, simplicity of design, perfection of 
symmetry and exquisite decoration, even if somewhat 
naive, are the essentials making the porcelain we admire. 
They stand out and are distinguished among the more 
elaborately shaped and moulded products of factories 
utilizing less difficult pastes. 

With the great variation of the constituent parts of 
experimental pastes and glazes used, and the visual 
determination of firing and glazing temperatures, definite 
allocation of many pieces requires much knowledge, 
gained only by study. This renders necessary careful atten- 
tion to decoration, which can sometimes be a guide. 

In recent years it has become fashionable to dog- 
matize over the particular artist who painted a specific 
piece. I think this is unfortunate, if only because it has 
led to one authority castigating in print the traditional 
assignation. In turn he again has been ridiculed and some 
altogether fresh hares started. 

With few exceptions the precise allocation to a parti- 
cular “‘artist’’ is impossible, when one considers the 
methods employed in decorating. Men such as Billing- 
sley or Pardoe would rarely, if ever, paint and gild a 
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»mplete service; their time and talent was far too 
aluable even if it were commercially possible. They 
ere responsible for the design in detail often enough 
ad they may even have painted in detail one specimen. 
Inder them they had other good hands and pupils, much 
ke the XVIIth century Dutch artists, who copied the 
riginal designs. Naturally the technique they used 
‘ould tend to follow that of the master hand. Often, no 
oubt, he himself would add a few strokes to a piece, 
ither by way of instruction or because it did not quite 
ome up to his liking. 

Discovery of a note-book having the name of a 
articular painter upon it, or even if it may have been 
ndisputably his, does not of course provide any estab- 
ishment of proof that he and he alone painted all the 
birds or shells similar to those sketched, on all the 
porcelain or pottery turned out by the factory for which 
ie worked. Innumerable copyists, clever as such, have 


to and do often make the attribution of pictures a matter 
of argument among the best informed people: it would 


Fig. IV. SWANSEA TRAY with choice centre 
decoration of garden flowers 


indeed be singular if none such existed among the 
painters of Swansea and Nantgarw. In fact that is what 
most of them were employed for. 

From a collector’s point of view it should matter not 
whom the artist was, but the artistic merit of the decora- 
tion and whether it appeals to him. If definite attribution 
be possible there is an added interest. 

Another school has sought to draw a line between 
locally decorated pieces and those sent to London for 
decorating. I have even heard them advance the theory 
that only the very simply designed and painted specimens 
were locally done. It is hardly necessary to say that with 
artists employed in the factories of the calibre of Billing- 
sley, Baxter and Pardoe we can be assured of the choicest 
and most finished examples. On the other hand, who 
could seriously contend that all hands engaged in a 
London decorator’s shop had equal experience and skill ? 

The superb decoration and colours of the frontispiece 
give an idea of the most highly finished porcelain, and 
judged impartially would be peers in any assembly. By 
way of contrast, Fig. I illustrates a Nantgarw teapot— 
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simple country views in almost sombre greens, browns 
and purples so typical of Young’s work. This teapot 
was loaned to the Nantgarw exhibition of 1935 and was 
then the only known Nantgarw teapot extant. 

The very daintily decorated plate of Fig. II is also 
Nantgarw. Pink roses and delightfully simple green 
leaves provide the colour with two small butterflies. The 
raised rococo moulded border together with the flutes 
are typical of Nantgarw moulding. 

Fig. III is a Swansea milk jug. On both sides are 
hill scenes painted by Billingsley. The sheep on the 
pasture on the left side are easily discernible, as also is 
the continuous neck band of pink and white roses in a 
stippled gold ground. 

The Swansea tray, Fig. IV, has a choice centre 
decoration of garden flowers. The familiar roses surround 
the rim inside and out. 

Finally, the Nantgarw coffee can and saucer complete 
the examples possible in such a brief survey, to give an 
idea of the Welsh factories’ prowess in porcelain. 


Fig. V. NANTGARW. Note the unusual 
claw feet, the shaped can and mask-ended 
handle 


The shaped can, mask-ended handle and claw feet 
should be noted. On a ground colour of deep cream are 
festoon-like bouquets of roses by Billingsley. Deep 
gilded bands stippled and geometrical gold decoration 
contribute to this exquisite specimen. 

s S S 
DRESSING FOR ANTIQUE LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS 


All leather and vellum bound books should be lubricated 
with a special emulsion every six or seven years. A mixture of 
lanolin and paraffin wax is often recommended, but as this melts 
at a temperature lower than that of the hand it is unsuitable for 
books in use. Probably the best dressing is that prescribed by 
the British Museum and sold as British Museum Dressing. There 
is no secret about its composition: melt together into a yellow 
emulsion 7 0z. anhydrous lanolin, 1 fluid oz. cedarwood oil, $ oz. 
beeswax, 11 fluid oz. hexane. The covers and shelf back of the 
books are first cleaned by wiping quickly with a damp sponge 
dipped in castile soap. Another damp sponge is used to remove 
the soap and dirt. The books are then placed in a warm room to 
dry for one day, half opened with their backs uppermost. A 
little, very little, dressing is then rubbed in with the fingers, 
paying particular attention to the hinges. Leave it on for some 
days and then, if still tacky, wipe off with a towel. 
with a cloth. 
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Architecture (Part II continued) 


ARLY Chinese building was the outcome of ingenious wood 
EK construction, determined by the special requirements of the 

material. It was pure carpenter’s art. Each part had a definite 
function which was not concealed by any superimposed decoration. 
In short, this architecture was logical and purposeful, and it 
remained a living art as long as the original principles of function 
were respected. But once these were encroached upon by purely 
decorative tendencies, its vital nerve was severed, and further 
possibilities of growth were destroyed. When the essentials of 
the art of pure building were abandoned or transformed into 
details which no longer served any legitimate object, but only 
concealed real construction, the forms, outwardly the same as 
before, lost much of their significance and became merely a kind 
of hollow phraseology lacking meaning. 

In the religious buildings of China, the pagodas and temples, we 
may discern two distinct architectural styles. These are usually 
called the Northern and Southern, though their distribution does 
not always follow strictly geographical lines. For instance, in 
Yunnan, one of the most southerly provinces in China, the 
Northern Style is dominant, and in South Manchuria are some 
examples of the Southern Style. These exceptions are due to 
historical causes. Yunnan received strong northern influences in 
the Ming and early Manchu periods, while southern Manchuria 
was influenced from the south by the sea route. 

The principal differences between the two styles are the degree 
of curvature of the slope of the roof and the amount of ornamen- 
tation of the roof ridges and eaves. In the Southern Style, roofs 
are sharply recurved until the projecting eaves at the corners turn 

upwards like a horn, and the ridges are often heavily encumbered 
by rows of small figures representing Taoist deities and mytho- 
logical animals, in such profusion that the lines of the roof itself 
are almost obscured. Eaves and pillars are carved and decorated 
in a similar way, leaving little or no surface plain and unorna- 
mented. The extreme examples of this over-decoration—the 
buildings which inspired the chinoiserie of the European XVIIIth 
century—are in Canton and the provinces of the southern littoral. 
As architecture, they are debased art; for, while the ingenuity 
of the elaborate carving and decoration is sometimes remarkable 
in itself, the structural lines of the building as a whole are sacri- 
ficed, and the general effect is thus tortuous and overburdened. 
Modern Chinese taste has tended to turn away from this ornate 
style ; and even in Canton itself some recent public buildings, 
such as the Kuomintang Memorial Hall, have been built in the 
manner of the Northern Style.* 

The Northern Style is sometimes called ‘‘ the Palace Style,” 
because the best examples are the magnificent buildings of the 
Forbidden City and the Imperial tombs of the Ming and Manchu 
dynasties. In “* the Palace Style,” the curve of the roof is gentle 
and restrained, and has been compared to the slope of the roof of 
a tent. But the belief that this curve was inspired by memories 
of the great tents of the nomad Mongol emperors has no founda- 
tion in fact. Although this theory has received wide publicity, 
it is based on no evidence, and is actually contradicted by repre- 
sentations of buildings in Sung paintings, in T’ang and Wei 
reliefs, and the existing temples at Nara in Japan which were 
built in exact imitation of T’ang models. Moreover, the form 
of the nomad tent is round, and in no way resembles th western 
marquee. In “the Palace Style,’’ ornamentation is also less 
florid and more limited. Roof figures are generally confined only 
to the corner ridges, and are smaller and more formal than the 
elaborate groups represented in buildings of the Southern Style. 

In Shansi is to be found a happy compromise between the over- 
elaboration of the Southern Style and the restraint of the Peking 
Palaces. Here the roof ridges are decorated with graceful and 
vigorous little figures of men mounted on galloping horses. 

The origin of the two styles is obscure. In Han models and 
bas-reliefs, the earliest representations of Chinese buildings so 
far known, the curvature of the roof is only slight; indeed, in 
some instances there appears to be none at all, though whether 
this is due to the technical limitations of the potter or sculptor, or 
whether it really represents an earlier feature, is doubtful. In 
T’ang reliefs and Sung paintings the curvature is present, but 
never approaches the degree seen in existing buildings in the 
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BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 





Pagoda of Hokkiji, near Nara, Japan. 


Vith Century 


southern provinces. On the other hand, the extreme emphasis 
of this feature is particularly noticeable in Burmese and Indo- 
Chinese architecture, which suggests that the style may have 
originated from contact with these southern neighbours. In 
Japan, which received its architectural tradition largely from 
T’ang China, the curve is slight, conforming to the Northern 
Style. 

It is a paradox that the only wooden building of T’ang date 
which still exists is in Japan. The Kondo, or Golden Hall of 
the Horyuji monastery, built in A.D. 607 and probably rebuilt 
after a fire a century later, is a beautiful example of the style of 
architecture practised by the T’ang, a style often represented in 
Sung paintings, and consequently sometimes known in China 
as “the Sung Style.” It differs from the Ming Style in one 
important respect. In the Kondo, only the front and the rear 
faces of the roof are continued uninterruptedly to the eaves ; on 
the east and west faces the upper part is gable-ended. In the 
Ming Style all four faces of the roof are treated in the same way, 
sweeping down in an uninterrupted curve to the eaves. This is 
the style adopted in the T’ai Ho Tien—the main hall of audience 
in the Forbidden City—as well as in other halls and gates of the 
palaces at Peking. The Sung Style continued to be used in 
conjunction with the Ming, and the Forbidden City contains 
several examples of pavilions and halls in which the two styles 
are blended. 

Much has been written about the Chinese pagoda. So many 
diverse theories have been advanced as to its origin, development 
and significance, that it is impossible to subscribe wholeheartedly 
to any single one. 

The pagoda may be described as a high tower, usually of 
three, five, seven, nine or thirteen storeys. It is generally octag- 


* C. P. Fitzgerald, ‘‘China.” 









ynal in plan, though it sometimes varies from one storey to another 
—first square, then octagonal, then circular. The several storeys 
liminish in diameter from the ground upwards, and each is 
isually encircled by a projecting roof, or by a moulded string- 
course, Or, more rarely, by an open balcony. An example of 
this feature, which varies in plan, is the pagoda Yuan Ming Yuan 
at the Summer Palace outside Peking, while examples of the 
square and octagonal types are the Wild Goose Pagoda at Hsi-an 
Shensi, and the pagoda at Sung Shan respectively. The square 
seven-storeyed Wild Goose Pagoda dates from A.D. 652. It is 
built of brick and bears a certain superficial resemblance to the 
zikkurat or Chaldean stage-tower. Professor Yetts believes it 
to have been built in imitation of the celebrated temple at Bodh- 
Gaya, in India, which Ferguson ascribes to the VIth century, 
but which may be several hundred years earlier. + 

Professor Yetts has written a very illuminating and scholarly 
article on the pagoda,{t and he suggests that there may be several 
independent prototypes. Mr. Arnold Silcock§ considers that “* no 
other theory can account for the extreme diversity of early pagoda 
design.” ‘‘ Of the three chief archetypes,’’ says Silcock, ‘* the 
‘ zikkurat ’ or stage-tower of Chaldea is probably the most ancient, 
the Indian ‘ stiipa’ almost equally remote, and the indigenous 
archaic stone-tower or ‘ t’ai’ (which has probably a survival in 
the square Thibetan tower), a less remote ancestry. The ‘t’ai’ 
also may have been influenced primarily by the Sumerian stage- 
tower.” Benoit says: ‘‘ We learn from writings and drawings 
that, towards the beginning of the first millenary B.c., and for 
long afterwards, an imperial palace possessed a colossal storied 
tower (‘ t’ai’), surmounted by a pavilion, to which one mounted 
by a ramp carried in a spiral round the nucleus, altogether equiva- 
lent to, and, without doubt, derived from, the Mesopotamian 
ziggourat.”” 

Bushell gives an interesting account of their purpose.** There 
were, he says, three main categories, of which one was an obser- 
vation tower for watching the hunt or military manceuvres, 
another was a treasure house, and still another an astronomical 
observatory. 

The literature of ancient China abounds in references to 
lofty towers, which were in some cases said to have been three 
hundred feet high. Storeyed and terraced towers are also 
mentioned. 

The first pagoda seems to have been a development of some 
foreign type of tower, knowledge of which was introduced with 
Buddhism. If the prototype was the Indian stipa, the common 
form of Buddhist reliquary, the first Chinese pagoda was probably 
a semi-stiipa type, because the builder “ piled up metal discs at 
the top and multiplied the storeys below.’”’+t+ 

As the stiipa spread north and east its design evidently became 
modified in the course of its dissemination through Burma, Nepal, 
and the Himalayas. And, thus modified, the Himalayan archi- 
tecture of wood probably influenced the first pagodas in China, 
which, record states, were built of timber. It is known that in 
the mid-fifth century A.D. a Chinese pilgrim in India recorded in 
his journal the measurements of Kaniska’s great stupa at Peshawar. 
Again, the Empress Hu of the Northern Wei dynasty sent a 
mission to India in A.D. 518 which brought back bronze models of 
the five finest stupas, including the Kaniska stupa. The oldest 
pagoda still in existence is a brick structure, built in A.D. 523 
during the Northern Wei period, at Sung Shan in Honan (one 
of the five sacred mountains of China). The date assigned to it 
is confirmed by the evidence of its style and by ancient records. 
This tower is extremely beautiful, an example of the manner in 
which the best is absorbed from foreign sources and united with 
something distinctively Chinese. 

It seems likely that the stiipa’s very typical tapering shaft, 
carrying super-imposed discs or rings, ultimately evolved into 
the tapering tower, divided into diminishing storeys by a series of 
umbrella-like roofs. These roofs thus reflect the form of their 
earliest stage of evolution in India, for they began as actual 
umbrellas fixed upon the stupas. 

As a symbol of authority and power, the umbrella first appears 
in the mural paintings of the ancient Egyptians, and later in the 
bas-reliefs of the Assyrians. Many Egyptian pictures, dating 
hundreds of years before the bas-reliefs of the Assyrians, portray 
the umbrella as an appendage of a priest or prince ; whilst some 
of the Assyrian sculptures show slaves holding a richly ornamented 
umbrella above the head of the monarch, not only in scenes of 
peace but also in time of war. Some good examples of these 
Assyrian umbrellas, dating back to the VIIIth century B.c., may 
be seen among the bas-reliefs in the Nineveh Gallery of the 
British Museum. They appear to have been made of wood 
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covered with cloth and usually fringed with tassels. 


Some are 
conical in shape and not unlike the modern State umbrellas used 
in Burma and China at the present day, while others have round, 
flat, wheel-like canopies resembling those depicted in the earliest 


Buddhist sculptures of India. Similar scenes are reported to be 
found on some of the most ancient sculptures of Persepolis. We 
know that the Greeks used the umbrella as a mark of elevated rank, 
the custom being borrowed from the earlier empires. After the 
rise of the Roman power the umbrella seems to have lost its royal 
significance in Europe. 

In Asia, however, the umbrella continued to play an important 
part in the life and history of the people. Here it not only was 
a symbol of sovereignty, but assumed a religious character, 
especially in Buddhist countries like Burma, Siam and China. 

With regard to the significance and purpose of the pagoda, 
Béerschmann states that the design appealed forcibly to the 
Chinese when (as a Buddhist reliquary) it was imported from 
India in A.D. 60, for towers had in the past always been popular 
with them.{t{ This widespread custom of tower building, he says, 
shows that the Chinese also had tendencies towards individual 
expression, as opp sed to ancestor worship. He suggests that 
the high towers which rise up from the earth and transcend earth 
express the essential character of Buddhism as a religion of 
redemption, addressing itself to the individual man and freeing 
him from his bondage to Nature. He contrasts with them the 
horizontal buildings of ancient China, typifying the intimate 
connection of the family with the soil and the home, and man’s 
dependence upon Nature which found expression in ancestor- 
and nature-worship. 

An interesting type of pagoda stands in the grounds of the 
Imperial Summer Palace of Yuan Ming Yuan. It is a fine 
example of architectural work in glazed faience, in the style of 
the famous porcelain tower of Nanking, which was razed to the 
ground by the Taiping rebels in the year 1854. The practice 
of facing buildings, inside as well as outside, with slabs or tiles 
of faience coated with coloured glazes is very ancient in Asia. 
The processions of archers and lions lining the walls of the 
staircase of the palaces of Darius at Susa are striking examples 
of early date, and the art was further developed in the decoration 
of the mosques and tombs of Persia and Transoxiana during the 
middle ages. It dates in China from the later Han dynasty, during 
which green glazed pottery first came into vogue, and was revived 
in the earlier half of the fifth century, when artisans are recorded 
to have come from the Yueh-ti, an Indo-Scythian kingdom on 
the north-western frontiers of India, and to have taught the 
Chinese the art of making different kinds of liu-li, or coloured 
glazes. The centre of the manufacture in modern times is 
Po-shan Hsien, in the province of Shantung, where slabs and 
rods of coloured frits are produced, to be exported to all parts 
of the country, whenever required for the decoration of cloisonné 
and painted enamels on metal, porcelain, or faience. The 
imperial potteries for this kind of work were established in a 
valley of the Western Hills near Peking, as well as in the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Mukden, the capital of Manchuria. Figures 
of Buddha and other temple divinities were made at these works, 
as well as the many kinds of antefixal ornaments, facings, and 
coloured tiles required for the imperial buildings. When a 
suite of European palaces was designed by the Jesuits Attiret and 
Castiglione for Yuan Ming Yuan, enamelled fountains, elaborate 
screens with trophies, helmets and shields, balustrades with 
ornamental flower-pots and the like were executed at these 
potteries in orthodox Italian style. The glazes used in the 
decoration of this pagoda are five in number; a deep purplish- 
blue derived from a compound of cobalt and manganese sili- 
cates ; a rich green from copper silicate ; a yellow, approaching 
the tint of the yolk of an egg, from antimony; a sang de beuf 
from copper mixed with a deoxidising flux; and a charming 
turquoise derived from copper combined with nitre. The last 
two are more sparingly employed than the rest. The fivefold 
combination is intended to suggest the five jewels of the Buddhist 
paradise. A jewelled pagoda, pao t’a, of portentous dimensions 
is supposed, in the Buddhist cosmos, to tower upwards from the 
central peak of the sacred mount Meru, to pierce the loftiest 


t Yetts, Op. cit., p. 124 and footnote. 
t Yetts, ‘‘Writings on Chinese Architecture," Burlington Magazine, March, 1927. 
§ Sileock, ‘‘Chinese Pagodas,”’ Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, April 14, 1928. 
Benoit, ‘* L’Architecture L’Orient Médiéval et Moderne,” p. 342. 
** Bus she ll, ‘‘Chinese Art,” Vol. 1, p. 52. 
tt See “W ritings on Chinese Architecture,” W. Perceval Yetts, Burlin ;ton Maga- 
zine, March, 192 
tt Boerschm: ann, “Chinesische Architektur,” Vol. 11, Section 20, Pagodas, p. 43. 
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heaven, and to illuminate the boundless ether with effulgent 
rays proceeding from the three jewels of the law and the revolving 
wheel with which it is crowned. Speculative symbolism of this 
kind is carried out in the form of the pagoda. The base, four- 
sided, represents the abode of the four maharajas, the great 
guardian Kings of the four quarters, whose figures are seen 
enthroned within the open arches. The centre, octagonal, 
represents the Tushita heaven, with eight celestial gods, Indra, 
Agni, and the rest, standing outside as protectors of the eight 
points of the compass ; this is the paradise of the Bodhisats prior 
to their final descent to the human world as Buddhas, and Mait- 
reya, the coming Buddha, dwells here. The upper storey, 
circular in form, represents the highest heaven in which the 
Buddhas reside after attaining complete enlightenment; the 
figures in niches are the five celestial Buddhas, or Jinas, seated on 
lotus pedestals. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain the significance 
and lasting popularity of an architectural form which has no 
utilitarian value and is the expression of no material need. The 
Gothic spire has been the subject of similar speculation put for- 
ward to account for the equally lovely and equally useless pagoda. 
The Gothic spire served to house the bells at a height to enable 
their sound to be carried to a great distance ; but of the Chinese 
pagoda it cannot be said that it served any such practical purpose. 
Perhaps there is something in the notion that in periods of religious 
fervour the soul of man expresses aspiration by building tall 
towers, whether he is a follower of Jesus or of the Buddha. 
Certainly the priesthood of both religions taught the existence 
of paradise above, a conception utterly without appeal to the 
materialistic China of Confucius or the even more materialistic 
Rome of the pre-Christian era ; and both these periods produced 
horizontal buildings, not slender, lofty towers. 

There seem to be at least three other theories concerning the 
significance of the pagoda. Béerschmann suggests that it was 
the development of the pavilion form which led the Chinese to 
express in their pagodas an evolution upwards for the purpose of 
bringing down the deities. But he also offers two further widely 
diverse explanations—first, a philosophical one—that, as there is 
need for high buildings which distinguish themselves from the 
mass, giving a focal point for the eye in a vista, so in spiritual life 
there was a similar need for a meeting-place ; and second, a 
political motive which caused the ruler to have a tower constantly 
before the eyes of the people to symbolise his power and supreme 
authority.§§ 


§§ Boerschmann, ‘‘Chinesische Architektur,"’ Vol. 1, Section 6, Towers, p. 47. 


Porcelain ‘‘ Pagoda ’’ at Yuan Ming Yuan, Imperial Summer 
Palace near Peking 


The illustrations are from ‘‘A History of Early Chinese Art,"’ by Osvald Sirén, and are used by kind permission of 
Messrs. Ernest Benn, Limited. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER 


EADERS of APOLLo are asked to note that the 

May and June issues will be published together 

under one cover on May 31 at the usual price 
for two copies, namely 5s. (5s. 6d. post free), and it is 
hoped that thereafter copies will be distributed on the 
1st of each month instead of in the closing days, which 
war conditions have enforced during the past months. 
The July number will be due for distribution on July 1, 
August on August 1, and so on. 

The May-June issue will make at least 76 pages, 
including a number of colour plates, and the double issue 
will be used to commemorate the bicentenary of the 
Chelsea China Factory and Nicholas Sprimont. Contri- 
butions on that subject will be made by the leading 
authorities and collectors, including Mr. Bernard Rack- 
ham, C.B., Mr. William King, The Lord Fisher, Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, Mrs. Esdaile and others. 

Other subjects will include a ten-page article on John 
Wootton (Sporting Artist) by Guy Paget, F.R.Hist.S., 


with many photographs; Collecting Old Furnitures 
illlustrated by examples from the collection of Captain 
Frank Gilbey ; Glass, by ‘“‘ E. B. H. and H. P.” ; Silver, 
by the late E. Alfred Jones and Mr. C. C. Oman; Art 
article by Mr. Herbert Furst ; Current Art Shows by 
“‘ Perspex’; Chinese Art by Victor Rienaecker ; Sale 
Room Prices and other Collector Subjects. The issue is 
not far from being sold out already, and readers who 
have not placed an order for regular delivery each 
month should reserve a copy of this number as soon as 
practicable. 


— s Ss 


We deeply regret to record the death of Sub-Lieut. John Russell 
Stewart Bell, who lost his life at sea on active service ; a gallant and 
enthusiastic young man, just under 21 years of age and of the type 
the country is fortunately blessed with ; to his relations and friends 
he will remain a cherished memory. He was the eldest son of 
Mrs. Bell of Friendville, Mannofield, Aberdeen, and of Mr. W. S. 
Bell, the antique dealer of that city. 
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W. STAITE MURRAY, STUDIO POTTER OF 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE _ say ernest marsu 


HEN Staite Murray 
commenced to fire his 
first attempts at 


stoneware pottery in the early 
years after the Great War at 
Yeoman’s Row, South Ken- 
ington, few, if any, of those 
who saw the results of his 
small beginnings could have 
inticipated the great strides he 
was to take in the creation of 
original individual pottery. 
There was much charm in the 
shaping of the little early bowls 
with their simple glaze finish 
but with no added decoration, 
which gave great promise, and 
it was interesting to watch the 
gathering strength he acquired 
as larger and more important 
pieces were attempted. 

For some time he was 
mostly interested in investing 
his work with a variety of 


mottled glazes, and was espe- Broad brushwork design of wild duck 
cially successful in obtaining swimming and taking flight, in red-brown 
on his bowls some beautiful on ivory glaze ground 
lizard-skin and hare’s foot Both by courtesy of the Dean of York 


effects and also rich jewel-like colourings radiating from a centre pool 
of colour in the inside of the bowls. All applied decoration was 
rigidly eschewed. Then his antagonism to any form of drawn design 
disappeared and on some of his pots very primitive figures—straight 
lines with dots for the heads—initiated this new phase. These were 
soon discarded for more realistic representations of fish, foliage, etc., 
mostly in a rust-red colour, and gradually these patterned specimens 
equalled the plainly glazed ones. 

His shaping developed and larger work was created with more 
robust character displayed in its conception. This, I believe, owed 
its origin to his introduction to the now famous Japanese potter, Shoji 
Hamada, whom he met here and who helped him in many ways from 
his knowledge of glaze constituents and clay materials, and who was 
always ready most unselfishly to give to those of our potters here, who 
showed their determination to aspire to produce individual pottery of 
distinctive character, all the help he could. Hamada had received 
so much sound training and acquired valuable knowledge from his 
close association with Bernard Leach in Japan and at St. Ives that this 
was a most pleasant, though only too unusual, way of acknowledging 
his indebtedness to the British craft to which he had been introduced. 

In 1929 Murray followed up his decorative work with some 
drawings on his vases and bowls suggesting the influence of the early 
cave-dwellers’ art. His tall vases took on a firmer basis as he gave 
them more substantial foothold, though he did for some time, in his 
endeavours to obtain grace in the shape of these, err on the other 
side, and some with very small bases were attempted which made 
them by no means stable as a result. While he was developing his 
decorated work he still favoured, fortunately, the simple glaze finish 
on many of his specimens. 

His strong personality impelled him to make fine pots of large 
size, and many of these found their way immediately into the collection 
of the present Dean of York Minster, who, when he was Dean at 
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Stoneware Pot, “‘ Mist, early morning.” 





Tall Stoneware Vase, ‘“‘ Cow."’ Brush- 

work design, in rich red-sepia, of three 

cows on a dark grey glaze: the neck and 

lip with brushwork in red-sepia, and 

carrying out the theme by interlacing 
horns ; date 1928 





Tall Stoneware Vase. Brown brush decoration 
on a light ground. 1929. 
By courtesy of Bankfield Museum, Halifax. Pre- 
sented by the Contemporary Art Society's Pottery 
and Crafts Fund 
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King’s College, Cambridge, 
was the principal purchaser of 
Murray’s most important works. 

Like so many of our medern 
potters, Murray was bound to 
acknowledge the debt we owe 
to the inspiration derived from 
the early Chinese wares, and he 
appreciated their fine accom- 
plishments. This was point- 
edly shown to me when I called 
his attention to an unusually 
large specimen lent by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New 
York to the Chinese Exhibition 
at Burlington House in 1935-36. 
His first comment was, “* What 
a beautiful patina it has,” 
believing, as I did when I first 
saw it, that it was an early 
bronze. When I pointed out 
that he was looking at a ceramic 
specimen and not a metal one 
he could not at first believe it, 
and I left him in rapt admira- 
tion of it. When later I met 
him as he was leaving the ex- 
hibition, he remarked, “‘ I have 
seen nothing here to equal that 
marvellous pot.” 


After his first initial ex- 


periments at Yeoman’s Row he 
moved to Brockley in Kent. 
Here for a time he fired his 
pots in a kiln in the Bermondsey district, and then had a 


kiln constructed at his home. He soon adopted there 
the use of oil as his fuel for firing. He had, as was only 
to be expected, some failures with this new venture at 
first, and lost many good and promising pieces until he 
was able to gain complete control of the process. He 
then moved to Bray in Berkshire, where in an old garden, 
originally part of the estate of a large residential mansion, 
he occupied a dwelling-house and erected a kiln and 
provided workshops, where his later and most important 
work has been produced. 

Murray has used a nice variety of colour in his work. 
His early self-coloured bowls showed this and were very 
attractive in their low tones of blues, good blacks, greys, 
browns, reds and whites. A persimmon red was a 
favourite with him ; this is distinct from the “ rust-red ”’ 
frequently used in his decorated work. His cream 
glazes, of varying shades, often slightly crackled, appear 
frequently, mostly on the neck and shoulders of his vases, 
merging naturally into the darker tones below. His 
brushwork decoration is vigorous and well placed, and 
sometimes it consists of mere suggestions of designs, 
but it takes its place in the pattern and shaping of 
the vessel it is applied to. He also uses successfully 
incised designs either alone or in association with 
brush decoration. His bowls, both large and small, 
provide a varied series of beautiful shapes and colour 
schemes. 

In September 1925 he was appointed an instructor in 
Pottery at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
fortunately for part time in the week only, so that he was 


Stoneware Vase, ‘‘ Swimming Fish.”’ In- 
cised and brush decoration : 
ribbing when throwing 


By courtesy of Alex. Reid & Lefévre, Ltd. 


Stoneware Vase, ‘‘ White Bird,” 


horizontal Incised decoration 


able to continue his own individual work without undue 
hindrance. His system of teaching was perhaps unor- 
thodox, as was only natural in a man of his character, 
but it was successful ; and the steady flow of competent 
young potters of both sexes who have been fortunate 
enough to learn their craft under his guidance has pro- 
vided good evidence of his teaching ability. His method 
appeared to be to show them not exactly how to do what 
was required, but rather to indicate what they themselves 
should aim at, and so, for instance, while giving them the 
constituents of a glaze necessary to obtain certain results 
he would leave them to work out the right proportions, 
and impress upon them the necessity of striving by their 
own experiments and personal initiative to ascertain 
the secrets of the combinations which would bring about 
the desired actions and reactions caused during the 
firings, believing that this should enable them to arrive 
at the correct result, or in their research to find other 
original variations of their own. It is quite possible to 
see in the works of many of Murray’s students that his 
ideals have taken a firm hold on their minds, but, though 
their productions often clearly suggest the source of the 
inspiration from which they were derived, there is also 
evidence in them of a personal and individual form of 
expression which is quite distinct. 

It would be a mistake to assume that every pot which 
Murray throws and fires is a masterpiece ; the really 
great ones are often few and far between, though the 
proportion of successes in a firing is frequently relatively 
high. No artist can be keyed up to a top note perma- 
nently ; there naturally must be lapses, when the brain, 
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W. STAITE MURRAY: 


yes and hands do not work together in the 
eedful unison, and he has probably had a 
arger share of failures than most potters because 
e is bolder in his attempts and more versatile 
1 his imaginations which compel him to strive 
xr more original conceptions than most are 
ontent to do. His potter’s scrap-heap would 
ell only too poignantly to him the tale of the 
ailures, which may have arisen perhaps from 
10 fault of his, but were the outcome of some 
intoward accidents in the firing, or even the 
yrong position in the kiln would have con- 
ributed to affect the result. Some, of course, 
may have been caused by misjudgment of the 
effects certain glazes would have upon the body 
clays to which they were applied, and others 
probably because of bad shaping. How a potter 
manages to overcome the many frustrations and 
disappointments incidental to his craft and still 
pursue undaunted till success is achieved is a 
mystery I have never been able to solve. 

As his work progressed he appeared clearly 
to go from strength to strength in his creation of 
outstanding pottery, and his annual exhibitions 
at Paterson’s and Reid and Lefévre’s Galleries 
in London attracted the lovers of this native craftsmanship 
and were a revelation of what fine pottery could be in the 
hands of an accomplished artist. 

The originality displayed in the shapes, decorations 
and glaze combinations of his mature work and its 
complete unity in design have arrested the attention of 
many keen art collectors who had never been interested 


Stoneware Pottery—Vase : 
Dish : 


STUDIO POTTER 


grey, yellow ground, red-rust decoration. 
fawn ground, red-brown fish decoration. Vase: clear white 
ground, rich brown splashes as decoration 


The Writer's collection 


in modern pottery previously, and so intrigued them 
that they were induced to become for the first time 
enthusiastic possessors of some specimens of his fasci- 
nating work. 

It is generally acknowledged that Staite Murray is at 
the present time our foremost modern original Studio 
potter, as Hamada is regarded theirs in Japan. 


IMITATION OF SILVER HALL MARKS, Etc. 


resembling those on silver, and have been puzzled 
In the reign of Charles I, the Gold- 
smiths’ Company endeavoured to stop this deceptive 
practice, with the support of the Pewterers’ Company, but 


has seen old pewter with marks 


by them. 


without success. The following are two notable examples 
of this fraudulent practice (Sir W. Prideaux, ‘‘ Memorials 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company,” Vol. I, pp. 168, 183, 189 
and 214). 

According to the Calendar of Patent Rolls of the year 
1491 (printed), a London goldsmith, one Robert Men- 
drym, or Myndrym, was indicted of certain felonies, not 
specified, and appears to have settled at Marome by 
Rokesby in the County of Lincoln. Certain of his goods 
were seized, including : 


Six cups (misras) [probably mazer bowls] bound with 
silver gilt. 

Five silver salts. 

Six silver harnesses for women’s girdles. 

A silver fork. 

A bow and six arrows of silver. 

Sundry goldsmiths’ instruments and other things. 


He was pardoned. 


1635. Some pewter trencher plates “‘ of silver fashion ’”’ were 
seized by the Goldsmiths’ Company because they were marked 
with the several stamps of the le>pard’s head, the lion, and the 
letter S [the date-letter for 1635-36]. It was decided to procure 
a warrant against the pewterer and the graver of those stamp; and 
prosecute them according to law. Their names, unfortunately, 
are not disclosed. In the same year the Goldsmiths’ Company 
petitioned the Lords of the Council against allowing pewterers 


to stamp pewter with marks in imitation of those placed upon 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work. 

1638. One Peter Brocklesby, pewterer in Holborn, alleged to 
have stamped four marks on his pewter in resemblance of the 
Goldsmiths’ stamps upon silver, the Master and Wardens of the 
Pewterers’ Company go with the Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to Brocklesby’s shop in Holborn, but found no pewter 
marked like silver; they discovered, however, two pounsons 
which were struck double to resemble the silver stamps. In 
Brocklesby’s absence from his shop, the Wardens of the 
Pewterers’ Company took the pounsons and gave them to the 
Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company, who took them to Gold- 
smiths Hall; and the Wardens of the Pewterers’ Company 
promised to punish the offender at their next Court, and to 
endeavour a reformation in the general trade. 

1639. Vaughan, the graver, of Verry Lane, was found to have 
pewter made in silver fashion with 4 marks resembling the silver 
touch, on which the owner had bidden him to engrave his arms. 
The maker’s mark was so defaced with the hammer that it was 
scarcely discernible. The pewter was made by Peter Brocklesby, 
from whom the Master and Wardens of the Pewterers’ Company 
had taken similar stamps. The Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company took the pewter and the graver to the Wardens of the 
Pewterers’ Company. 

1643. Jackson, the Assayer of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
produced a pewter pot, made silver fashion and marked with 4 
stamps like the marks of the Company. It appears to have been 
made by Butcher, pewterer in St. Ann’s Lane. Jackson is ordered 
to buy another pewter pot and proceed against the offender. 


An interesting and earlier note may be added here, 
namely, that in 1578 the Wardens of the Pewterers’ 
Company complained to the Goldsmiths’ Company one 
Robert Sharpe, a goldsmith, had a pewterer in his service. 
His precise function is not stated, but he was perhaps a 
polisher. 
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"| “AHE Royal Academy has a new President. Who 
cares? Well, I have an idea that the Art world, 
to use a familiar journalistic term covering a 

multitude of different matters vaguely associated with the 

exhibition and sale of pictures, with public monuments, 
with Old Masters and new architecture—this Art world, 

I think, will soon show signs of agitation of which even 

the public will become aware. 

Mr. Alfred J. Munnings is not, I believe, the kind of 
man to remain silent when a cause dear to him is being 
endangered. Readers of Perspex’s notes in this number 
will have discovered, for instance, that he was one of the 
signatories of the letter to The Times which attacked 
C.E.M.A. and its alleged bias towards ‘“‘ modernistic ”’ 
art. 

There are, then, two questions in which readers of 
APOLLO may te assumed to be interested in this connec- 
tion: (a) what does Mr. Munnings’ election signify ? 
(6) what does the Royal Academy stand for? I fancy 
the second one is likely to cause even the buoyant new 
President a headache. 

Let us see what we can make of these two questions. 

It has been reported in the Press that there were two 
candidates for the presidency, namely, Mr. Augustus 
John, R.A., Hon. LL.D., President of the Royal Cam- 
brian Academy, Member of the New English Art Club 
and the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, Fellow of 
University College, Trustee of the Tate Gallery and 
President of the Gypsy Lore Society. The other candi- 
date was the elected Mr. Alfred J. Munnings, R.W.S.— 
all according to Who’s Who, which also states that Mr. 
Munnings has exhibited at the Royal Academy since 
1898—he was born in 1878—and that his recreations are 
“hunting, racing, reading.”” Mr. John gives no facts 
about his recreations, but the statement that he is president 
of the Gypsy Lore Society hints at least at one of them. 

Evidently, then, they are “‘ horses ” of a very different 
colour. Augustus John is not, Alfred Munnings quite 
definitely is, a typically English character, and we may 
assume that that fact won him the election. It has, of 
course, nothing to do with Art. His predecessor, like 
others before, were not even painters, yet others, 
especially Lord Leighton, qualified for the honour 
mainly because, like Meredith’s Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
they had a leg; in other words, a “ presence.” 

I don’t think that Mr. Munnings has that in the 
Leightonian sense ; but I am quite sure he will make his 
presence felt. 

His election allows one to infer that he was favoured 
by the old guard, who look upon themselves as the guar- 
dians of Tradition. 

This brings us to our second question : 
the Royal Academy stand for ? 

Obviously we shall have to go back to its foundation 
if we want to trace tradition to its source, and here, luckily, 
we have the authority of its first President as our guide. 
So let us see what Sir Joshua Reynolds himself had to 
say about it. 

* An institution like this,” 
discourses, 


What does 


he remarks in the first of his famous 
“has often been recommended upon considerations 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
AND ITS FIRST PRESIDENT 
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BY HERBERT FURST 


merely mercantile ; but an academy founded upon such principle 
can never effect even its own narrow purposes. If it has ar 
origin no higher, no taste can ever be formed in manufactures 
but if the higher Arts of Design flourish these inferior ends wil 
be answered, of course. 


“The numberless and ineffectual consultations which I hav: 
had with many in this assembly to form plans and concoct 
schemes for our Academy afford a sufficient proof of the impossi- 
bility of succeeding but by the influence of Majesty. 


“There are at this time a greater number of excellent artist 
than wzs ever known before at one period in this nation ; there 
is a general desire among our nobility to be distinguished as lover: 
and judges of the Arts; there is a greater superfluity of wealth 
among the people to reward the professors ; and above all, we are 
patronized by a Monarch, who, knowing the value of science and 
of elegance, thinks every art worthy of his notice, that tends to 
soften and humanize the mind. 


“The principal advantage of an Academy is that besides 
furnishing able men to direct the Student, it will be a repository 
for the great examples of Art. By studying these authentick 
models, that idea of excellence which is the result of the accumu- 
lated experience of past ages may be at once acquired ; and the 
tardy and obstructed progress of our predecessors may teach us 
a shorter and easier way. The student receives at one glance the 
principles which many Artists have spent their whole lives in 
ascertaining ; and, satisfied with their effect, is spared the painful 
investigation by which they came to be known and fixed.” 


What, one wonders, does the new President think of 
the first President’s words ; and how would he uphold 
this Tradition ? 

Let us see, anyway, what we can make of Sir Joshua’s 
noble phrases—for Reynolds was a wily bird, or, more 
politely, a diplomat, even a diplomatist. 

The first paragraph makes it clear that the basic idea 
of the Royal Academy was purely mercantile, but Sir 
Joshua foresaw more chance of its materialization if it 
could be decked out with fire phrases about taste and 
manufactures, the higher Arts of Design serving the nar- 
rower, but nevertheless fundamental, purpose. It must 
be remembered that the idea for a public Academy of 
Arts was of a much earlier date, and came from the artists 
who felt themselves held in a “ kind of vassalage and 
dependence ”’ by the picture dealers. No question about 
taste and the benefit to manufactures. 

The first person singular in the next quoted para- 
graph strongly suggests that the first President was him- 
self instrumental in founding the Royal Academy; but 
this is not so, the ‘‘ Instrument,’’ i.e., the document 
authorizing foundation of the Royal Academy as a seces- 
sion from the Incorporated Society of Artists, is due to 
Sir William Chambers, whom the King himself appointed 
Treasurer, “‘ that he might have a person in whom he 
places full confidence in an office where his interest is 
concerned.” ‘““The impossibility of succeeding but by the 
influence of MAJESTY ’’—a resounding phrase—means 
simply that his Majesty was willing to shoulder the cost and 
charged Chambers with watching over “his interests.” 
It was Chambers, says Whitley, who was placed “‘ in the 
position of ruler of the Academy—not Reynolds, as the 
public were led to believe from his title of President.” 
There was friction between Chambers and Reynolds on 
that account from the very start. That the King wanted 
to have the Institution watched was very natural, since 


















e made himself financially responsible for it out of the 
ecently established civil list, i.e., his private purse, not 
ut of State funds. 

The next paragraph’s reference to the nobility as 
ell as the tribute paid to the monarch are characteristic 
f that century, for it was from both that the artists 
xpected employment or patronage ; but it sounds better, 
ess “‘ mercantile,” in Sir Joshua’s phrase. 

Things have vastly changed since then. There are 
lifferent conditions of patronage and a different public. 
[he nobility, often willy-nilly, owing to death duties 
nd other economic changes, have become patrons in 
everse : they have sold the masterpieces their ancestors 
cquired from the members of the King’s Academy. 

The last of the paragraphs quoted is, however, the 
nost important, and respecter of the glories of tradition 
hat he 1s, it will give the latest President much to think 

about. 

Where,to-day, is the principal advantage of an Academy 
alluded to by Reynolds? There is no repository, there 
are no “‘ authentick models ”’ on the walls of Burlington 
House ; though the Royal Academy does own, I believe, 
a few old masters of great value, the Michelangelo bas- 


MASTERPIECES COLLECTED FOR THE 
HERMITAGE BY CATHERINE II AND 
HER SUCCESSORS 
(Continued from page 91) 

In later years purchases for the Hermitage were made 
on a systematic basis with a view to representing as far 
as possible all periods and schools. The last Czar, 
Nicholas II, ordered the transfer to the Hermitage of 
numerous paintings, including Fragonard’s charming 
picture, ‘‘ The Secret Kiss,’ and Jan Steen’s ‘‘ Youth 
and Age” (Fig. V), which were removed from the 
Lazienski Palace in Warsaw, and Watteau’s “ Polish 
Lady.” 

In 1898 the Russian Museum was completed, and 
while paintings by Russian artists were transferred to it 
the Hermitage collection was completed by extensive 
purchases, including the collection Semenov-Tianshan- 
sky, containing seven hundred and twenty pictures. 
Donations and legacies, too, served to increase this 
wonderful Gallery. 

Donations, however, were made difficult by more red 
tape. The Hermitage collection was the private property 
of the reigning Czar. Consequently outside gifts to 
what was Russia’s national treasure house met with a 
certain amount of obstruction. Donations and legacies 
required the consent of the Monarch, which could be had 
only after a long and complicated procedure. Such 
applications were treated as state secrets and were dealt 
with in camera, so that intending donors were often 
discouraged. It was Czar Nicholas II who finally 
removed these restrictions, with the result that the 
gallery gained in extent, value and prestige. 

As a donation the Hermitage thus acquired an 
excellent El Greco, ‘“‘ Two Apostles,”’ a beautiful Filippino 
Lippi, and a “ Pieta’’ by Cima da Conegliano. A gap 
was filled by valuable gifts of XVIIIth century English 
masters made by a generous art collector, M. Hitrowo— 
precious portraits from the brushes of Gainsborough, 
Romney (Fig. II), Hopner and Raeburn. 

The Revolution of 1917 constituted a grave threat to 
the Hermitage. Not only was it endangered by the 
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relief and the Leonardo drawing are the most famous. 

But, in any case, what was the “ big idea”? It is 
summed up in the last sentence: ‘The student receives 
at one glance the principles which many Artists have 
spent their whole lives in ascertaining ; and, satisfied with 
their effect, is spared the painful investigation by which they 
came to be known and fixed.”’ 

That—particularly the words printed in italics—is 
just pure rhetoric. Even Reynolds himself elsewhere 
inveighs against the ‘‘ Connoisseurs ’’ who believe they can 
judge by fixed principles. 

Nevertheless the inability to understand the need 
for ‘‘ painful investigations,” the ability to be satisfied 
with things as they once were, regardless of new ideas and 
conceptions that, I think one may fairly say, is the one 
‘“* Tradition " to which the Academy would like to hold 
on—if only public opinion would let it. 

Is the new President going to throw in his weight 
against the first President’s ‘“‘ Tradition,” or is he going 
to sanction the infusion of new blood into the old body? 
We shall see. And it will be good sport—of that Mr. 
Munnings will make sure—for he is, above all, a sporting 
artist. 
excesses of the populace, but foreign countries laid 
claim to some paintings. Agreement, however, was 
reached with Germany. The Poles, on the other hand, 
insisted on the return of all paintings of Polish origin, 
and a number were handed over to them. 

Later—about fifteen years ago—when the Soviet 
Union stood in dire need of foreign currency for purposes 
of industrialisation, the authorities sold very valuable 
and important paintings, including some Rembrandts 
and the two wings of the van Eyck triptych. These 
mostly went to America. Some of them were bought 
by the late Mr. Mellon, former U.S. Secretary of State. 

There is reason to believe that the devastation of the 
present war has so far spared the Hermitage, the repository 
of so much that is rare and irreplaceable. Beauty, per- 
petuated in Art, is the common heritage of civilization, 
and all lovers of beauty have reason to be grateful for the 
preservation of the Hermitage treasures. 

J S S 

Established in Bristol in 1808, the firm of Frost & 
Reed, Ltd., now world-famous for its fine art publications, 
‘‘Homelovers Prints,” has, after being in London at 
various addresses for the last fifty years, taken their 
rightful place in the world’s art centre by securing new 
galleries at 41 New Bond Street, a move due to the 
destruction of their St. James’s Gallery, where art 
dealers and collectors of Great Britain, the Continent and 
the United States of America forgathered. 

Through Frost & Reed many great works of art by 
the old masters and contemporary artists have found 
permanent homes in public and private collections both 
here and in the U.S.A., where the firm has many 
connections. 

A director has annually visited North America with 
choice original works and the firm’s fine art publications, 
without a break for more than sixty years. 

The opening exhibition is designed to give an indica- 
tion of the works of artists of the various schools to 
be found on view at the New Galleries, and will be of 
special interest in the future to dealers and private 
collectors alike. 
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DEAL in this article with the heraldry connected 
I with the principal modern banks and with the old 

private banks from which they have sprung or which 
they have absorbed. 

As the banks commonly called “‘ the Big Five ” repre- 
sent by far the greater number of these old banks, it will 
be a convenient plan to take them, one by one, and select 
such of their constituents as can be shown to have belonged 
to armorial families. Beginning with the Midlard Bank, 
which began business at Birmingham in 1836 as the 
Birmingham and Midland Bank, and after changing its 
title in 1891, on amalgamating with the Central Bank 
of London, to the London and Midland Bank, and on 
amalgamation with the City Bank in 1899 becoming the 
London City and Midland, and yet, again, when it 
amalgamated with the London Joint Stock Bank in 1918, 
changing its name to the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. In 1923 it finally assumed its present title—the 
Midland Bank. It will be readily understood that, as each 
of these important amalgamations had the effect of con- 
stituting the Midland Bank as the successor of all, and 
there were very many, of the old country banks out of 
which the various amalgamated banks had sprung, the 
heraldry connected with those old banks may reasonably 
be said to be represented by the Midland Bank—that is, 
according to that custom which has sprung up, and 
largely prevails to-day, for great institutions to assume 
as heraldic insignia the arms pertaining to persons or 
communities from which they have had their origin, a 
custom which, of course, may or may not be justified by 
the strict law of arms, but which has been allowed for 
centuries past in the case of many of the colleges of the 
universities, ancient hospitals and almshouses and similar 
bodies, and, in modern times, great commercial under- 
takings of every kind. 

The arms used by the Midland Bank are as follows— 
namely, those of the City of London—argent a cross and 
a sword in the first quarter gules—impaling azure a bend 
fusily or (de Bermingham, lords of Birmingham from the 
XIIth to the XIVth century) quartering per pale indented 
or and gules (de Bermingham of Ireland) over all a fess 
ermine charged with a mural crown argent, for the City 
of Birmingham (Fig. I), and, without attempting to 
follow what one may call the pedigree of the Midland 
Bank in all its ramifications, we may be content to men- 
tion the names and to describe the arms of such of the 
bank’s ancestors in the banking line as can be shown to 
have borne arms. 

Out of the large number of old country banks which 
contributed to make up the Midland Bank I select, as 
representative of such of them as may be called armorial, 
and entirely without prejudice to armorial rights of such 
of them as are omitted, the following: Gordon of 
Belfast—per fess azure and gules two bars engrailed 
ermine between three boars’ heads erased or; Tennent 
of Belfast—argent a boar’s head erased gules between 
two crescents in pale and a canton sable (Fig. II) ; Green- 
way of Warwick—gules a chevron between three covered 
cups or on a gold chief three gryphons’ heads erased 
azure ; Tomes of Stratford-on-Avon—argent a garb sable 
between four choughs proper (Fig. III); Galton of 


Fig. I. Arms of the Midland Bank, viz., Cities of London and 


Birmingham impaled 


Birmingham—ermine on a fess engrailed between six 
fleurs-de-lis gules an eagle’s head erased argent between 
two bezants ; Gibbins of Birmingham—or a lion rampant 
sable over all on a bend gules three scallops argent ; 
Forster of Walsall—sable on a chevron cotised between 
three pheons or an annulet between two scallops sable ; 
Woodcock of Coventry—azure a fess engrailed ermine 
between three leopards passant or; Purton of Bridg- 
north—argent on a chevron gules three pears or ; Coates 
of Knaresborough—ermine quartering paly of six or and 
sable ; Leyland of Liverpool—ermine on a fess engrailed 
sable between nine ears of barley 3, 3 and 3 vert banded 
or in chief and three like ears in base a lion passant or 
between two scallops argent ; Godfray of Jersey—argent 
a gryphon segreant sable with a black border bezantée ; 
the partners in the Channel Islands Bank, viz., Horman 
of Jersey—azure a bend argent between two pelicans’ 
heads erased or; Anthonie of Guernsey—per pale and 
per chevron or and gules on a pale ermine a cross tau 
argent; and Le Gros of Guernsey—azure three lions 
rampant or and a gold chief ; the arms of their co-partner, 
Ahier, I cannot trace ; Bate of Stourbridge—sable a fess 
argent between three dexter hands palms upwards bend- 
ways or ; Shore of Sheffield—argent two chevrons sable 
between three holly leaves slipped vert ; Gee of Boston— 
gules a sword in bend argent hilted and pommelled or ; 
and Hartland of Smithfield, London—argent on a bend 
sable three bucks’ heads erased or. 

The National Provincial Bank was established in 1833 
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xy Thomas Joplin of Newcastle-on- 
[yne with the object of introducing 
nto general use in England the 
Scottish system of branch banking 
controlled from a centre: the title 
»f the Bank was the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England until 1918, 
n which year it amalgamated with 
he Union of London and Smiths, 
in important London Bank, formed 
n 1902 by the uniting of the Union 
Bank of London established in 1839 
with Smith Payne and Smiths 
sstablished in London in 1758, 
since which amalgamation of 1918 
the title of the Bank was the Nat- 
ional Provincial and Union Bank 
of England, until in 1924 it became 
the National Provincial Bank, its 
present title. 

Besides the amalgamations just 
referred to, many very important 
banks have joined the National 
Provincial. In 1903 came Prescott 
& Co., one of the oldest private 
banks in the City, made up of an 
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Fig. II. Tennent of Belfast—argent a 
boar’s head erased gules between two 
crescents in pale and a canton sable 





Fig. III. Tomes of Stratford-on- 
Avon—argent a garb sable between 





amalgamation in 1891 of Prescott, 
Grote & Co. (1766), Dimsdale, 
Fowler, Barnard and Dimsdales (1762), Miles, Cave, 
Baillie & Co. of Bristol (1750), Tugwell, Brymer & Co. 
of Bath (1819) and others. The title of this amalgama- 
tion of 1891 was Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., 
Ltd. 

Among the many other banks, all of importance in 
their own districts, which have come into the National 
Provincial System, space will allow mention only of the 
following : Deane & Co. of Winchester (1790), Harwood 


four choughs proper 


& Co. of Thornbury (1808), Sanders, Snow & Co. of 
Exeter (1769), Butcher & Co. of Tring and Hilton, 
Rigden & Rigden of Faversham. To these should be 
added the purchase in 1920 of the famous West End bank 
of Coutts & Co., which had been joined some time 
previously by the long-established Lombard Street firm 
of Robarts, Lubbeck & Co. 
As to heraldry, the arms of Thomas Joplin, founder 
of the National Provincial, were—argent a decrescent 
moon gules between three mullets 
azure (Fig. IV); those of Smith of 
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Fig. IV. Arms of Joplin, Founder of 

the National Provincial—argent a de- 

crescent moon gules between three 
mullets azure 
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Nottingham—or a chevron cotised 
between two demi-gryphons couped 
respecting each other in chief and 
a like gryphon in base sable; of 
Prescott—sable a chevron between 
three owls argent ; of Dimsdale— 
argent on a fess dancettée azure 
between three mullets sable two 
bezants; of Harwood—argent on 
a chevron between two stags’ 
heads caboshed in chief and a lion 
rampant in base gules three mullets 
or; of Tugwell—azure three garbs 
or on a chief argent a boar’s head 
sable (Fig. V) ; of Deane—vert on 
a chevron between three gryphons’ 
heads erased or beaked gules six 
mullets sable; of Rigden—or on 
a pile engrailed azure three cross- 
lets fitchée or; and of Butcher— 
or a lion passant gules between 
three estoiles gold. The heraldry 
connected with Coutts & Co. and 





Fig. V. Arms of Tugwell—azure three Robarts, Lubbock & Co. have 
garbs or on a chief argent a boar’s 7 


head sable 


already appeared in a previous 
article in these pages. 


PORTRAIT OF A DOG.—The pictu>2 
from which this illustration is reproduce i 
is believed to be the earliest known pc 
trait of a dog. It was the favourite do~, 
named Bungey, of Sir John Haringto:, 
1561-1612, godson of Queen Elizabet . 
In a letter addressed to Prince Henry 
1608, Sir John refers to many trips mace 
by “* Bungey ” between Bath and Gree: - 
wich, bearing communications to ard 
from the Crown. The original picture 
is in the collection of Lord Fairhaven, | 
whose permission it is reproduced. 


BOOK REVIEW 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. (Phaidon Press.) 20s. 
At its price, the Phaidon volume on Leonardo is certainly the 
best value for money of any book on the subject for any kind of 
reader whatever. For the general reader, not too closely critical 
of arguments in connoisseurship, it is probably the best single 
volume extant at any price. It compares well with the standard 
‘* Klassiker der Kunst” and “* Hildebrandt ”’ illustrated treatises 
on Leonardo. Perhaps it will only suffer when compared with Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s scholarly and readable volumes, in which the 
rationality in his ascriptions of various works to Leonardo or to 
his associates is more convincing than those of the Phaidon editor. 
Some of the latter’s ascriptions will certainly be questioned. 
The best feature of this volume is the large number of drawings 
reproduced with a quality in detail allowed only by the large 
Phaidon page (15x11 inches). There are over a hundred 
drawings among the 200 illustrations ; naturally the full colour 
reproduction of the paintings is less perfect. This matters less, 
since Leonardo of all great artists is the most accessible to acquaint- 
ance between the covers of a book because his personality is 
expressed in drawings which are so much more reproducible than 
paintings. That the personality turns out to be the most baffling 
in the whole history of the arts is well illustrated by the selection 
in the present volume: diagrams of machines and inventions 
jostle with angels and madonnas on a single sheet, while anatomical 
dissections and an intense spiritual horror or serenity expressed 
in unearthly fantasy are never far separated throughout those 
bewildering sketches. Although the editor, by restricting his 
bibliographical list to literature discussing Leonardo as artist, 
disclaims any intention of emphasizing that Leonardo is the 
supreme example of scientific synthesized with artistic mind in a 
single person, the astonishing combination of science and imagi- 
nation in the reproduced drawings is bound to leave aghast even 
the casual reader of this beautiful volume. The culminating 
destruction of anyone’s complacency over accepted zsthetic con- 
ventions is the contrast between his serene faces, his childlike 
situations, his maniacal furies, and his terrific “‘ deluge” or 
“‘ catastrophic " fantasies, here reproduced in better quality and 
scale than in most previous collections of the drawings except 
the Berenson, Grosvenor, and Italian Government publications. 
What mental heights and depths were peered into by this P 4 
supposedly calm and objective analyser of human nature? The Ree b parmaer ay ms ® re ee, from a —— 
riddle remains, and no publication has forced it upon our atten- ock of wood by Grecory MALO, B.A., a native of the Nort 
tion more drastically than this latest of the Phaidon masterpieces Kavirondo tribe of Kenya. 
of inexpensive printing. MARTIN JOHNSON. Copyright, Ministry of Information 
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HOMAGE to those 
Who bear the fire by day, 
The crushing terror 
careering on the night. 
Who fight in blinding storm,, 
In squelching mud 
halt not nor stay 
For rest or warm. 
Whose roof—the sky, 
Who know no bed 
But mother-clasp of earth. 
Who, day can close on life, 
Yet to another birth, 
THAT WE 
Their sires, their wives, 
Their brothers and their loves 
May move and live 
In that free heritage we won, 
Still living free. 
Yet not in all, as we 
would wish to be 
But just as much, as we 
with half-dimmed eyes can see. 
NOW with sparklit sight, 
SALUTE their will, 
their deeds ! 
And vow with hardened zeal, 
“* They shall not lack 
a cover to their heel.’’ 
But in complete array 
The Perfect Warrior feel. 


A splendid tribute to the Army during the “ Salute 
the Soldier ’”’ week, recently very successfully concluded in 
London, was provided by the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths Company in their window in Regent Street. The 
illustration above can give but scant justice to the striking 
display in colour, and the details of the side and back 
panels are unfortunately lost in the original photograph 
owing to the nature of the subject (in phantom silhouette) 
and to reflection. 

The centre portrait panel is in colour with laurel leaf 
decoration, the swords and crown and the word “ Salute ”’ 
in gold, the words “‘ The Soldier’ in black on a gold 
background and with parts of the Union Jack showing on 
either side. The message at the foot (reproduced on this 


page) was attractively illuminated. The coloured side 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. R. J. (Gillingham). The photograph which you send is a 
hatchment or funeral escutcheon which was executed at the death 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, P.C., who was successively 
Recorder of Leicester, Baron of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. He married Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Charles Rouse-Boughton, and widow of Sir 
Andrew, 13th Baron St. John of Bletso. Sir John Vaughan died 
in 1839, his wife surviving him. A portrait of him by Pickersgill 
hangs in the Leicester Town Hall. 

Two achievements are shown on this hatchment, for the rule 
is that when a lady is of higher rank than her husband her arms 
are marshalled separately. The arms, helmet and crest of Sir 
John Vaughan are seen on the dexter side of the hatchment and 
are placed against a black ground, whilst the arms of his wife on 
the sinister side are placed on a light or white ground—heraldry’s 
graceful manner of intimating a great lady’s bereavement to the 
outside world. 

Glancing first at the coat of Sir John Vaughan, it is observed 
that it is impaled with the Vaughan arms on the dexter side, in 
the middle of which is the coat of St. John on an escutcheon of 
pretence ; and on the sinister side is his wife’s paternal coat. 


‘SALUTE THE SOLDIER” 
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and back panels gave a sunset effect, with the figures in 
phantom silhouette; on the back panel is depicted 
infantry in file with rifles slung approaching the central 
portrait ; and on the side panels infantry attacking with 
fixed bayonets, downhill. The details of these panels 
are only partly visible, for the reasons indicated. The 
silver models on pedestals represent on the left Guards- 
men of 1660, 1745, 1814, 1815, 1928, 1936, and those on 
the right, soldiers of the British Army in various periods 
of its glorious history. 

If any stimulus is needed by a nation grateful to its 
Army, to help equip them for the stern tasks which lie 
ahead and for their eventual victorious return, then 
those who used their talents on this display have indeed 
served well. 









Turning to the coat on the sinister side of the hatchment it is 
easily recognized to be that of a lady as it is marshalled on a 
lozenge, and has neither helmet nor crest. Her lozenge is 
supported by the St. John supporters and has above it the coronet 
of the lady’s rank as a baroness, and is impaled with the arms of 
St. John on the dexter side, and the arms of Rouse-Boughton on 
the sinister side. 

I am diffident of blazoning the Vaughan coat as it is not clearly 
seen in the photograph, and what is visible of it is not Sir John 
Vaughan’s paternal coat with which students are more familiar. 
Sir John bears his own grant of arms, which appears to be : Per 
pale, Dexter. VAUGHAN. Sable, two boars’ heads, over all, 
upon an escutcheon of pretence, the arms of St. John. Sinister. 
RousE-BouGHTON. Quarterly, 1st and 4th: Sable, two bars 
engrailed argent (for Rouse). 2nd: Argent, on a chevron between 
three trefoils slipped sable ; as many bucks’ heads cabossed or ; 
on a chief gules, a goat passant of the field (for Boughton of 
Loughton). 3rd: Sable, three crescents or (for Boughton). 

Sir John retains his family crest, which is: A child’s head, 
couped at the shoulders proper, crined or, and entwined round 
the néck with a snake vert. 

The lozenge may be blazoned: Per pale, Dexter (St. JoHn) 
Argent on a chief gules, two mullets or. Sinister: Rouse- 
BouGHTON (as before). Supporters: Two monkeys proper (St. 
John of Bletso). 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF 1833 BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S.A 


and acquires an accumulation of beautiful furni- 

ture, or porcelain, but also—perhaps unconsciously 
—absorbs the atmosphere and manner of life of the pre- 
vious owners. Perhaps this might be called the basic 
idea beneath the urge to collect. It follows, thereforc, 
that anything which helps to recreate the surroundings 
of our ancestors and illustrates their resources has a 
value for the antiquary. 

The cruder pottery figures bring to mind the mantel- 
piece of farm ard cottage ; the Toby Jug, perhaps used 
as a vase for wild flowers, the kitchen dresser ; while the 
delicate figures of Bow, Chelsea and Derby transport us 
to the drawing-rooms of Mayfair and precious cabinets by 
Sheraton or Chippendale. 

The book which lies before me furnishes a clue to 
its time which is too good to neglect. It is a home-made 
book, bound in black leather, and its script is ‘‘ Selected 
Receipts and Memorandums.” Its date is 1833, and it 
was commenced by a physician and later handed to his 
bride for her own collection of household recipes. 

As might be expected, the first entries deal with simple 
remedies such as ointments, digestives, cough mixtures 
and so on, but these—though proved efficacious—are not 
of great interest. It is when we come to the home 


r [= earnest collector of antiques not only seeks 


manufacture of necessities we are able to buy at small 
cost from stationer or chandler that we realize the 
difficulties of life in a country residence a century ago, 
need for forethought in stocking a still- 


and the 
room. 

Here are recipes for making ink, red and black ; for 
sealing wax; matches; and for cement; and it is not 
easy for us to appreciate the necessity for their home 
manufacture. 

Like so many old notebooks—notably that by John 
Sadler, the Liverpool potter—the writing begins at each 
end, and a very ambitious beginning is headed, “A 
Chronological Account of some of the most remarkable 
events and occurrences in British History, from the 
invasion of Julius Caesar to 1837.” Entries commence 
with 55 B.c., and end with a.p. 180, when impulse or 
interest faded and the chronicle never progressed beyond 
the heading “ 3rd Century.” 

It is at the other end of the book that we learn how 
to make black ink, from Aleppo Galls, Logwood, Cop- 
peras, Gum Arabic, Blue Vitriol and Sugar Candy. 
Gunpowder, 75 parts by weight of nitre, 16 of charcoal 
and g of sulphur, “‘ intimately blended by long pounding in 
a wooden mortar.” The ingredients also are described 
of a Fulminating Powder which “ will make a report as 
loud as a gun.” 

Here is a particularly useful recipe for the collector 
of porcelain and pottery. A cement which “ will join 
marble, stone or earthenware so that the join is scarcely 
to be discovered.” ‘* A strong cement insoluble in water 
may be made from cheese which should be that of skimmed 
milk, throwing away the rind and boiled till it becomes 
a strong glue. The water being poured off, it is to be 
washed in cold water and then kneaded in warm water. 
This process is to be repeated several times, the glue is 
then to be put warm on a levigating stone and kneaded 


with quicklime. This cement may be used cold but : 
is better to warm it.” 

The bride’s portion of the book opens with a furnitur 
paste and a cement for fastening knife handles, befor 
proceeding to toilet and finery. Hair wash and restora 
tive, then a paste to clean white kid boots. White ki 
boots ! How that dates the period. Again, ‘ Kid boot 
and gloves may be cleaned thus.” How to extrac 
grease from silks—not artificial—and a scent powde 
follow before a number of recipes for appetising foods. 

In one of his books Mr. Wodehouse creates a char 
acter who takes a delight in reading from a cookery boo! 
of savoury dishes that his digestion forbids ; to read th 
recipes which relate to the table in this volume prove 
equally tantalizing in these much-rationed war days. 
From Bubble and Squeak to Christmas Pudding they 
range, with many allusions to butter and eggs in quanti 
ties which now sound fabulous. 

Many of these particulars have the names attached oi 
the lady whose recommendation they are, and some are 
evidently copied from a periodical’s cooking hints. 

And so the journal ends, having shown how the 
ordinary and so unvalued articles we buy in shops were 
of necessity manufactured at home ; and that the educa- 
tion of the mistress of a household a century or more 
ago had to include a knowledge of simple remedies, a 
slight acquaintance with chemistry and a store of gastro- 
nomic lore. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. S. G. (Reading). Can you give me details of the first 
edition of ‘‘ The Virginians,’’ by W. M. Thackeray ? 

Hodgson & Co., the auctioneers of rare books, of Chancery 
Lane, kindly inform us that Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virginians ’’ was 
originally published in 24 parts, with yellow wrappers and adver- 
tisements, during 1853-5, in which state it is of some value. It 
apparently was printed in large numbers—because copies bound 
in leather or cloth frequently turn up for sale ; in this state, i.e., 
bound in a single, or more usually 2 volumes, it is only of small 
value. It, of course, had illustrations by the author and is an 
ordinary octavo size. 

L. A. W. (High Wycombe). I have an early Italian painting 
by ‘‘Cimmeroli of Bolognia.’”’ Is any information available 
regarding this artist—date of birth, works, etc. ? 

No reference can be found of the name of Cimmeroli, and, in 
fact, the name does not sound correct. The enquiry may be of 
Cimaroli, fl. 1718-1733; but he was not of Bologna, he was a 
Venetian, and perhaps the master of Zuccavelli; works of either 
artists are uncommon in England; but he is often confused with 
the Cignaroli family, viz., Martino (1649-1726); his brother 
Pietro (1665-1720), and his son Scipione (no dates)—all of Veron . 

M. (Sunningdale). Accounts of “ doll’s houses ” and minia- 
ture furniture are to be found in the following books : Singleton 
(E.), “‘ Dutch and English Furniture,’ “‘ Toys of Other Days,” 
PP. 59, 64, 65, et seg. ; (Nutting, W.), “ Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century,” pp. 51, 70. There is a good collection of doll’s houses 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum and a remarkably fine one at 
Uppark, Sussex. 

Miniature silver is described in C. Jackson’s “ Illustrated 
History of English Plate,’’ and the miniature silver made- by 
Augustine Courtauld is described and illustrated in the “‘ History 
of the Courtauld Silversmiths,”” which can be inspected at 16, St. 
Martins Je Grand. 
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Binding cases to take two volumes can be had for 7/6. 
Apply, APOLLO, Mundesley, Norfolk. 
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